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WE have pleasure in reprinting from the 
Sheffield Independent of April 4 the following 
letter relating to the “ Archeological Survey 
of Derbyshire,” and trust that some of our 
readers may be able to assist Mr. Ward : 

“For several years I have been collecting 
materials on behalf of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, London, and the Derbyshire Archzo- 
logical and Natural History Society, for the 
above survey. 

‘The index section is completed so far as I 
can carry it single-handed, and I now look 
for the co-operation of others. This index 
will give the various antiquarian remains 
which come within the purview of the survey, 
together with brief particulars and authorities, 
in alphabetical order. 

‘There is, however, good reason to think 
that, in a county so archeologically interest- 
ing as ours, many of its antiquities have 
escaped the notice of antiquaries, or, at all 
events, have not found their way into the 
archeological literature of our country. In 
order that these may be introduced into the 
index, I must rely upon the assistance of 
those who have personal knowledge of the 
various districts where such remains occur. 
May I have your help? If so, I will send 
you a copy of my list so far as it applies to 
your district. I shall be glad to receive the 
names of any whom you think would render 
assistance. 

“The survey will cover the whole of 
human time from the earliest traces of man 
in the county to the conversion of the 
VOL. XXXVI. 


English tribes to Christianity. The vestiges 
of this long period which have been indexed 
consist mainly of prehistoric cave-deposits, 
chambered and other tumuli, circles, en- 
trenchments, village sites, pit-dwellings, etc. ; 
Roman roads and camps, burial and other 
sites, pigs of lead, hoards of coin, etc. ; and 
post-Roman barrows and earthworks. The 
index will not be confined to objects of 
which there is no archzological doubt, but 
will include such as are only popularly re- 
puted to beso, as rocking-stones, rock-basins, 
and idols, and the various old lanes which 
time out of mind have been accounted 
Roman. 
“ Faithfully yours, 
* JoHn WarD, F.S.A. 


“The Museum and Art Gallery, 
“‘ Cardiff, April, 1900.” 
ee 

The London County Council is to be con- 
gratulated on having decided to buy and 
preserve the ancient house known as No. 17, 
Fleet Street. The case for its preservation 
was somewhat prejudiced by the foolish 
ignorance which has miscalled the house the 
“ Palace of Cardinal Wolsey,” but the fact 
that the building really dates from the time 
of James I. makes it a relic of genuine 
historic interest. The interior will be 
cleaned, repaired, and restored in the right 
meaning of that much-abused word ; that is 
to say, old ceilings and a carved pilaster 
front, now hidden behind erections of later 
times, will be restored to sight by the removal 
of the modern obstructions. 


The report presented at the annual meeting 
of the Surrey Archzological Scciety, held at 
Guildford on March 17, showed that the 
society’s finances were in a flourishing con- 
dition. The small deficit shown in the 
accounts for 1898 has been wiped off, and 
1899 closed with a balance of over £40 in 
hand—a state of things on which the Society 
may be warmly congratulated. With reference 
to the excavations at Waverley Abbey, con- 
tinued last summer under the direction of 
the joint honorary secretary, the Rev. T. S. 
Cooper, the report notes that the work was 
practically confined to the infirmary block. 
Here, as had been anticipated, sufficient re- 
mains of the walls were found to determine 
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the position of the infirmary hall and chapel, 
the misericorde, reredortour, kitchen, etc. 
The most important find was made, however, 
in another direction. This was the discovery 
of the little presbytery of the original Norman 
church, which was made use of in the south 
transept of the later church, and formed the 
division of two of the chapels there. The 
society had been fortunate in securing the 
co-operation of Mr. Harold Brakspear, 
A.R.I.B.A., who had made an accurate 
and instructive ground-plan of the present 
appearance of the abbey. It is hoped that 
the excavations may be continued during the 
coming summer under the same direction 
as hitherto, and, given fair weather, the 
completion of the work should be within 
measurable distance, if the funds at the 
Society’s disposal will permit. For these 
latter, however, the Council is now again 
compelled to appeal for subscriptions. 


&¢ kr & 


Referring to the correspondence printed in 
our last number (pp. 99, 100), Mr. P. M. 
Johnston writes: “Allow me briefly to reply 
to Mr. J. Russell Larkby’s courteous re- 
joinder to my suggestion respecting the 
date of the tower of St. Paul’s Cray 
Church. 

“The features of the church generally, 
and most of those exposed to view in the 
tower, are undoubtedly of the first period of 
Early English, cvca 1220. The beautiful 
western doorway, given as a typical example 
of that period in Parker’s Concise Glossary of 
Architecture, p. 102 (showing it in its pre- 
restoration state), the tower arch, buttresses 
and other features are, as I venture to assert, 
all pure Early English, and as such later inser- 
tions in the older tower. There is nothing 
remaining in the church which can be defi- 
nitely classed as belonging to the Trans- 
Norman period. 

‘‘TIt appears, then, to me much more 
probable that the round-headed lights and 
circular sound-holes in the belfry stage of the 
tower, and a blocked round-headed arch in 
the western wall of the North or Lady Chapel, 
are of Norman date, circa 1140, and relics 
of an earlier building which was enlarged 
and almost rebuilt in the Early English 
period.” 





We have received the report for 1899 of the 
Spalding Gentlemen’s Society, which was 
founded so long ago as 1710. It is much to 
the credit of Spalding that a society of this 
kind should have enjoyed so long a career, 
and should still, as is evident from the re- 
port, be doing valuable work. Among the 
papers read in the course of the year were: 
**Church Brasses in Yorkshire and Lincoln- 
shire,” by Mr. W. Jenkinson Kaye, F.S.A. ; 
“ Templa Destructa: the Lost Churches and 
Chapels of Lincolnshire,” by the Rev. G. G. 
Walker, M.A.; “Old English Pottery,” by 
Mr. A. E. Clark; and “ Prehistorics in 
Holderness,” by Mr. Thomas Sheppard. 
The matrix of a thirteenth-century seal of a 
Spalding vicar has been purchased by the 
society, which has also borne the cost of 
transcribing, at the British Museum, the 
valuable Myntling MS., relating to the 
Spalding Priory, which throws much light 
upon the history of the town prior to 1450. 
It is hoped that funds may be forthcoming 
for the translation and publication of the 


manuscript. 
e 


The annual report of the Smithsonian 
Institution for 1897 has reached us. It isa 
massive volume of over 1,000 pages, with 
many plates and illustrations. Besides the 
report itself, which, with" statistical matter 
and the like, occupies little more than a 
quarter of the volume, there are seven papers 
describing and illustrating collections in the 
United States National Museum. Dr. 
Thomas Wilson writes on “ Arrowpoints, 
Spearheads, and Knives of Prehistoric 
Times,” with very numerous illustrations ; 
and Dr. Otis T. Mason has a shorter paper 
on “The Man’s Knife among the North 
American Indians.” The longest and most 
important contribution is an elaborate study 
of “Pipes and Smoking Customs of the 
American Aborigines,’ by Mr. Joseph D. 
McGuire, which fills some 300 pages, and is 
most profusely illustrated. We should like 
to see this exhaustive and very interesting 
monograph issued in a separate and handy 
form. At present it is entombed in a volume 
which, being 4 inches thick, and weighing 
over 6 pounds, cannot in any sense be 
called handy, and, moreover, is not easily 
accessible to students in general. 
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At Bosco Reale, says the Atheneum, where 
a considerable number of finely wrought 
articles in silver, some of which. are now in 
the Louvre and the British Museum, were 
found not many years ago, more recent ex- 
cavations have brought to light the remains 
of a Roman villa, the walls of which are 
enriched with pictures in distemper. Among 
them are fourteen large figures, some of 
which seem to be portraits, a group of 
women in various attitudes, a player on a 
cithara, a seated gladiator, and a female 
holding a buckler. Parts of skeletons, lamps, 
and various utensils were also discovered. 
de 

The picture on this page of the doorway of 
Clonfert Cathedral, Co. Galway, is repro- 
duced from a splendid photograph kindly 
sent by the Rev. Canon McLarney. Clon- 
fert Cathedral is one of the smallest in the 
three kingdoms. ‘The nave is 54 feet long 
by 27 feet 6 inches broad. The chancel 
is 274 feet long by 22 feet broad. The 
sacristy is 24 feet by 13 feet. The south 
transept, which is now in ruins and roofless, 
is 22 feet by 22 feet. The north transept is 
completely gone. ‘“Clonfert at one time,” 
says Canon McLarney, “was a city, and 
celebrated for its schools. It is now not 
even a village. In a State Paper in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth it is stated that 
before Trinity College, Dublin, was founded 
it was proposed to found the University in 
Clonfert. The cathedral was founded by 
St. Brendan, the navigator, in the year 558. 
He is credited with having landed in 
America in the sixth century. He is buried 
in the cathedral. The cathedral is celebrated 
for, amongst other things, its marvellous 
twelfth-century Hiberno-Romanesque door- 
way, and also for its beautiful east window, 
which is nearly a thousand years old.” The 
doorway is of red sandstone, and is only 
31 inches wide. ‘ The original entrance,” 
says the Canon, “was 5 feet 3 inches wide. 
The vandals of the past brought two pieces 
of carved, blackish limestone from an old 
tomb, and patched them up in a very 
clumsy manner as jambs to the beautiful red 
sandstone doorway, thus narrowing the 
entrance to 3 feet 3 inches. The wooden 


jambs of the present door reduce the width 
of the entrance to 2 feet 7 inches, or 








31 inches.” Canon McLarney is endeavour- 
ing to raise funds to put the cathedral, which 
is somewhat dilapidated, into a condition of 
thorough repair. 

fe 


An extremely interesting programme of 
medizval music, says the Zimes of April 6, 
was given by the Plainsong and Medizval 
Music Society at the St. Paul’s Chapter-house 
yesterday afternoon. ‘The selection, ranging 
as it did from the eleventh to the fifteenth 
century, was of great historical interest, as 
showing, first, the plainsong in its original 
form as in the eleventh century, “ Ut tu pro- 
pitiatus,” then in its harmonized form as 
exemplified bythe fourteenth century, “Bene- 
dictus qui venit,’’ and, later still, its de- 
velopment into such beautiful madrigals as 
‘‘This day, day dawns.” The programme 
also included the celebrated “Summer is 
icumen in” and a fine song by John Cole 
called “ To Live Alone,” which was admirably 
sung by Mr. Vernon Taylor, under whose 
direction the performance was arranged. Sir 
R 2 
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John Stainer was in the chair, and Mr. 
Briggs supplied most interesting data, his- 
torical and other. 


The idea of combining the pleasures of travel 
with attendance at lectures by popular 
speakers has been made familiar by the 
gatherings at Grindelwald and elsewhere. 
The interesting old Welsh town of Pwllheli 
is about to endeavour to attract visitors this 
summer by similar methods. Its Town Clerk, 
Mr. Evan Davies, has arranged a programme 
of travel and lectures for July, probably in 
the second week, which is somewhat remark- 
able. Professor Rhys is to discourse on the 
* Wells and Lakes of Carnarvonshire ” ; Pro- 
fessor Hugh Williams, of Bala, will speak on 
“Old British and Medizval Welsh Monas- 
ticism,” and the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, most 
versatile of writers and lecturers, will deal 
with the subject of “ Stone Castles,’’ referring 
particularly to the remains called Tre’r 
Ceiri, on a summit of Yr Eifl. 


The custodians of provincial museums have 
had a rude warning as to the possibility of 
successful depredations by clever thieves. 
On March 21 the Museum of Antiquities at 
Rouen was broken into, and all the gold 
objects were stolen. Among the things 
taken Ze Siecle names the “Treasure of 
Cailly,” consisting of nine medallions, two 
bracelets and a collar, and some Roman 
coins, the gold weighing altogether about 
30 or 40 ounces. There can be but little 
hope of recovering any of the articles stolen, 
for the passage from the museum to the 
melting-pot was probably very short. The 
museum stands in the Place Sainte Marie, 
and is not much visited by travellers; it 
contains, however, many interesting relics of 
the city’s earliest history. The cloistered 
quiet of the inner quadrangle, bright with 
flowers, is very refreshing to the visitor 
turning in from the bustle of the Rue de la 
République. Among the contents of the 
galleries are bronze axeheads, hatchets of 
silex or of bronze, arrowheads, finger-rings, 
vases of rude shape; much female gear— 
necklaces, buttons, buckles, needles, combs, 
etc.—of the Merovingian era; the standard 
measures of Rouen from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century; Roman coins, vases, 


and glassware; some specimens of tapestry 
and furniture ; and the first municipal fire- 
engine of Rouen, instituted in 1719, and 
known as “ La Capucine.” 


at ee. 

The Cambridge Graphic is publishing a series 
of plates illustrating some of the more im- 
portant objects in Mr. W. B. Redfern’s 
collection of antiquities. Four plates of 
ancient shoes and clogs were given in the 
number for March 10, with adequate descrip- 
tive notes by Mr. Redfern. Illustrations of 
armour, gloves, books, and keys, and other 
objects of interest, will appear in future 
issues of the paper. 


A copy of Coverdale’s translation of the 
Bible, 1535, was sold at Messrs. Christie's 
on April 9, and was bought by Messrs. 
Pearson for £300. Like most other known 
copies, it is incomplete. It was at one time 
in the splendid library of Sir William Tite, 
and at his sale at Sotheby's, in 1874, it 
realized £150. It has the title, the first two 
leaves of the dedication to Henry VIIL., the 
contents of Genesis, folio ii, map, and the 
last three leaves in facsimile, and in one or 
two other points it is not perfect ; but, apart 
from these defects, it is a fine and sound 
copy, the leaves being pleasantly crisp and 
clean. 


Although the removal of Booksellers’ Row is 
depriving London of its best-known seven- 
teenth-century street, the palm for picturesque- 
ness must be given, says a newspaper 
correspondent, to a street which lies farther 
east, and is infinitely less known—Cloth Fair. 
The narrow lane bearing this name runs out 
of Smithfield, from which it is entered by a 
covered gateway. It is narrow, but clean, 
and contains some perfect specimens of 
seventeenth-century houses, all of which have 
heard the riot and revelry of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Fair. To-day a grateful silence per- 
vades the little precinct, on which the church 
of St. Bartholomew the Great looks down. 
In the adjacent “ Back Court” may be seen 
what is probably the most picturesque un- 
inhabited house inall London. Constructed 
entirely of wood, and dating apparently from 
before the Great Fire, this high and crazy 
building literally “nods to the moon.” Its 
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walls have gone, but their perpendicular sup- 
ports spring nakedly aloft to support a scrap 
of red-tiled roof. Within all is ruin, yet the 
building is considered splendidly stable. It 
is a place of dreams. 
& 

Three new works of some importance relating 
to the early history of North American dis- 
covery will be published in the course of the 
summer by Messrs. Stevens and Stiles, of 
Great Russell Street. Mr. Henry Harrisse, 
who is no newcomer to this field of work, 
promises a book on the discovery of New- 
foundland and the adjacent regions. It will 
contain 134 cartographical sketches in the 
text, and about twenty-four separate maps, of 
which one in colours will form the frontis- 
piece. The second work will be an elaborate 
study on the period of discovery from Cabot 
to Champlain (1497-1633), by Mr. G. R. F. 
Prowse. ‘The sub-title describes the book as 
“a cartological determination of the English, 
French, and Iberian discoveries between 
Labrador and Maine,” during the above- 
named period. The volume will contain 
about 400 pages, and will be illustrated 
by facsimile and sketch maps. ‘The third, 
and perhaps the most important, book will 
be a work on Cabot, by Mr. G. Parker 
Winship. The author places the beginnings 
of the expansion of England at a date nearly 
a century earlier than the voyages of the 
great Elizabethans. He begins with 1497, 
the voyages of the Cabots (or Cabot) to 
North America, and the Cabotian discovery 
of Newfoundland. “ In the Cabots and their 
voyages,” writes Mr. Winship, “we have 
practically the germ of England’s colonial 
greatness in America and her taste for mari- 
time exploration.” Mr. Winship’s book will 
be entitled Cabot Bibliography: with an 
Essay on the Career of the Cabots. The 
bibliography contains a vast mass of informa- 
tion about MSS., books, and maps on the 
Cabot question. All important reprints and 
translations are recorded. A long account 
is given of the celebrated Cabot map in the 
National Library of Paris. 


At a recent sale at Christie’s some exception- 
ally high prices were given for several articles 
of old porcelain. A pair of large oriform 
vases and covers, of old Sévres porcelain, 





turquoise ground, richly gilt, and finely 
painted with camp scenes and flowers, in 
large octagonal medallions, 21 inches high, 
fetched 580 guineas; an old Sévres coffee- 
pot and saucer, bleu-du-Roi ground, richly 
gilt with festoon flowers, the cup finely painted 
with the Graces in a landscape, by Dodin, 
1779, 105 guineas ; an old Dresden vase and 
cover, painted with Watteau figures, and 
encrusted with wreaths of coloured flowers, 
144 inches high, 210 guineas ; eleven small 
old Worcester plates, richly decorated with 
Japanese fan-shaped and circular ornament, 
and painted with sprays of flowers, 74 inches 
diameter, realized 5 guineas each; a pair of 
turquoise Bow vases and covers, of rare form 
and colour, 94 inches high, 20 guineas; a 
flat-shaped scent-bottle of Capo-di-Monte 
porcelain, painted with coast scenes, 
1g guineas ; a small oriform vase of striated 
onyx, mounted with handles of gold, 
66 guineas ; an old English harp, of carved 
rosewood and satinwood, painted with 
flowers, 42 guineas; and a Louis XV. toilet 
table, of marqueterie and parqueterie, inlaid 
with a musical trophy and groups of flowers, 
35 inches wide, 140 guineas. 


¢ ek * 
The long-promised history of Fu/ham, Old 
and New, by Mr. Charles James Féret, is 
now announced for early publication by the ° 
Leadenhall Press, Limited. The work will 
be profusely illustrated, and will fill three 
quarto volumes, which will be issued in a 
limited edition at the price of 3 guineas 
net. Few parishes round London possess 
more historical interest than Fulham, and 
Mr. Féret, who for years past has been 
ransacking every available source of first- 
hand information, must have accumulated an 
immense amount of new and valuable matter. 
¢ ek ¢& 

The magnificent collection of jewels, plate, 
and other works of art, bequeathed by Baron 
Ferdinand Rothschild, M.P., to the nation, 
were placed on view at the British Museum 
for the first time on Monday, April 9. In 
accordance with the terms of the Baron’s 
will, the treasures — which are of almost 
fabulous value—are all placed together in 
one room, which will henceforth be known 
as the Waddesdon Bequest Room. 
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The world of scholarship is much the poorer 


- by the death of Canon Atkinson, which took 


place on March 31 at Danby-in-Cleveland, 
of which parish he had been incumbent for 
nearly fifty-three years. Canon Atkinson 
had reached the advanced age of eighty-five, 
and retained much of his vigour and keen- 
ness of observation till quite recently. Many 
years ago his History of Cleveland, of which, 
unfortunately, only one out of two promised 
volumes was published, established his repu- 
tation as a scholar of rare care and accuracy. 
Almost equally well known is his Glossary of 
the Cleveland Dialect, a work on which its 
compiler expended infinite pains and labour. 
Canon Atkinson also edited many volumes 
for the Surtees and other societies. Nearly 
ten years ago his name became known to the 
general reading public by his volume entitled 
Forty Years in a Moorland Parish, a volume 
of the greatest interest and value to all 
students of popular antiquities and natural 
history. Canon Atkinson had as keen an 
eye for the haunts and habits of the creatures 
of moorland and woodland as he had for 
archeological remains, and his work on 
British Birds and their Nests, which under- 
went a careful revision at his hands but two 
or three years ago, is likely to remain for 
many years to come, what it has been for 
many years past, the friend and guide of 
generations of schoolboys. 


The night-watchmen, whose duty it was to 
look after belated students, and at the closing 
of wineshops and beerhouses see them safely 
home, have long since almost entirely disap- 
peared from Germany. This ancient institu- 
tion has lingered longest at Bonn, where 
the watchmen until recently exercised their 
paternal functions. The Municipal Council 
of Bonn has, however, decided that the thirty 
old survivors of this venerable institution 
shall be replaced by fifteen ordinary police- 
men. The students have given a grand 
banquet to their old friends the watchmen, 
at which many songs were sung and in- 
numerable beer-mugs emptied. This time 
the tables were turned, and the students had 
to see the Nachtwachter safely home. 
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Che Feast of Roses. 


By Miss E. C. VANSITTART. 
—>——___ 


mera. a few years back, May-Day 
iy} «owas annually celebrated in Eng- 
land as a regular institution, with 
special customs and ceremonies of 
its own. In country places it was eagerly 
looked forward to, and given up to merry- 
making, the villagers dancing and singing 
round the maypole, and crowning the May 
Queen. 

Most of us are probably familiar with 
Tennyson’s beautiful poem, “ The May- 
Queen,” in which the note of pathos pre- 
dominates. Now, like many other time- 
honoured customs, May-Day is rapidly dying 
out, and perhaps few are aware of the origin 
of this graceful and poetical festival, which 
we cannot but regret, and for which we must 
go back to very ancient times. 

The first day of every month was by the 
Romans called Ca/ende, when the people 
used to ascend the Capitoline hill to hear the 
feasts celebrated in the month publicly pro- 
claimed from the senators’ palace. Each 
month was marked by special festivities ; 
thus the Calende /Januarie were dedicated 
to the interchange of gifts; the Calends of 
March (Calende Matronale) to the honour- 
ing of the Roman matrons, who then allowed 
their slaves the enjoyment of the Saturnalia 
as a reward of good conduct. ‘The Calends 
of May were remarkable for the floral fétes 
held in honour of the goddess Flora, whose 
temple Nardini places in the Campo dei 
Fiori ; victims were sacrificed to the goddess, 
banquets were held, at which the tables were 
decked with flowers, the guests adorned with 
wreaths, and white honey served as a symbol 
of the delicate sweetness of the spring season. 
Dancing was indulged in during the three 
days of the feast; the houses were orna- 
mented with the boughs of blossoming trees, 
statues were covered with laurel-leaves, the 
plant sacred to Apollo, one of the tutelary 
deities of the month of May, and pilgrimages 
were made to the grotto of Egeria. 

In all ages and among all nations reverence 
for the dead seems to have been innate in the 
heart of man, to whom it is a solace to be able 
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to love beyond the grave, and to adorn the 
last earthly resting-places of the departed with 
flowers and plants ; so during this fifth month 
it was customary with Greeks and Romans to 
lay roses, together with food (esc), on the 
tombs of their dead, as though in some 
strange, dim fashion they had a foreshadow- 
ing of the resurrection-joy. Nature’s 
universal awakening to new life seemed to 
appeal to them, and to call forth a response. 
Many ancient inscriptions record this fact. 
On some of these we read petitions that roses 
and violets may ever continue to be laid on 
the marble slabs ; on others, that this pious 
custom may be carried out on certain days 
in the year. I cannot here refrain from 
quoting a beautiful Latin inscription dedi- 
cated to one Flavia Nicopolis, which, after 
alluding to the number of flowers strewn on 
her sepulchre, ends by recording how the 
body itself of the said Flavia had become 
transformed into a sweet flower: 


Hos flos est corpus Flaviz Nicopolis, 


—surely a touching thought, which, after so 
many centuries, speaks to us tenderly in one 
of those touches of Nature which ‘‘ make the 
whole world kin.” 

In the month of May a special festival was 
held, which went by the name of Xosaria, or 
Rosalia, and bore a certain connection with 
the feast of the goddess Flora, falling in the 
same month, described by Ovid, together 
with the games and scattering of roses which 
formed part of its features. The fosaria, 
properly so called, were the feast of sepulchres, 
which on this occasion were strewn with 
offerings of roses. This solemnity, so widely 
diffused in the ancient world, and spoken of 
in a Latin epigraph, was continued for cen- 
turies. On the banks of the Danube the 
people who were under Roman influence 
celebrated a May or spring feast named 
Rousalia ; and in the sixth century, while 
they still hesitated between Paganism and 
Christianity, Pentecost (likewise called Rou- 
salia, the “ Feast of Roses”) was confused 
with this heathen spring festival. 

Hence it was no wonder that the early 
Christians adorned the graves of their saints 
and martyrs with roses and violets, and 
covered their churches with wreaths and 
flowers during the Rosalia ; and though under 





the new religion these heathen anniversaries 
were abolished little by little as idolatrous 
superstitions, the Rosaria survived, and 
gradually became absorbed in the Christian 
festival of Pentecost, which also falls in May, 
and on which day, in the church, roses were 
thrown from a height on to the people below, 
whence was derived the name of Fascha 
vosata, or rosarum, to-day corrupted into 
Pasqua Rosa, as applied to the day of Pente- 
cost. 

The infinite sweetness of the Calends of 
May has been sung by troubadours and poets 
in old-world songs and so-called servantes. 
There is a specially fine poem on this subject 
preserved in a Vatican code, by a certain 
Baldo da Passignano, who flourished in 
1250. 

At the present day little or no trace sur- 
vives of the Calends of May, except that 
during this month the Roman populace is 
wont to enjoy the spring by flocking outside 
the gates of the city to the sound of man- 
dolines and guitars; and, after drinking 
copious libations of sparkling, amber-coloured 
wine at the wayside oséerie, they dance on 
the meadows, starred with ox-eyed daisies. 

At Frattura, a mountain village in the 
Abruzzi, on the night of April 30, the young 
people go out into the fields to the sound of 
harsh bells, to “‘ meet May,” as they call it, 
triumphantly carrying large boughs of blos- 
soming fruit-trees, and crying, ‘“ May is 
coming! Long live May! May is here!” 
At dawn shouts and cries are redoubled, the 
climax being reached when the first ray of 
sunlight creeps over the mountain-side. 

In Sicily, on the night preceding May 1, 
flowers are hung at the entrance of the 
houses, and are supposed to keep out 
“7; diavuli,” and to prevent illness from 
entering. Blossoms opening on May-day 
have a special virtue, and herbs picked that 
morning heal all manner of love-sickness. 

Ascension Day, which falls in the course 
of this month, is celebrated in various ways. 
On the eve the contadini (peasants) of the 
Roman Campagna light bonfires in the fields 
and on the hilltops. In the town everyone 
feasts off junket—why, I have never been 
able to discover; but it is customary for 
every family to send a jug, dish, or tureen 
(varying in size according to the number of 
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the family) to the dairy where they habitually 
deal, where their receptacle is filled with 
curds, and returned free of charge. 

One of the superstitions still in vogue 
concerning this festival is, that an egg which 
has been laid on Ascension Day, if placed on 
the window-sill surrounded by burning oil- 
lamps at night, is, through some supernatural 
agency, turned into wax, and becomes very 
efficacious in illness. At Amalfi flowers are 
placed in tubs full of water outside the doors 
and windows on the eve of the Ascension, in 
order that the angels supposed to pass by 
that night may bless them, and in the morn- 
ing everyone washes in this perfumed water. 
This has its counterpart in our own land, 
where those who wash their faces in May-day 
dew are assured freedom from freckles, and 
all the charms of a lovely complexion. 

These beautiful fancies and quaint con- 
ceits may seem childish, but they have a 
germ of reality underlying them, for, buried 
deep down in every human heart is a yearn- 
ing of the finite after the Infinite which 
strives to find utterance in manifold and 
varied guise. How many of us, watching 
the glory of the sunset on a spring evening, 
when the heavens seem to descend in a rain 
of violet and rose hues to meet the fragrance 
rising from the flower-decked earth and the 
blossoming trees—how many of us have not 
felt within us thoughts too deep for words, 
vague longings after the Unknown, burning 
desires for better things, aspirations after the 
highest good, which we could not put into 
words even if we would, and which these 
customs, survivals as they are of other days, 
vainly strove to embody. 
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Che Churches of Famagousta. 


By ALFRED Harvey, M.B. 
> 

NRADITION estimates the number 
| of churches at Famagousta during 
the period of its prosperity at from 
200 to 400, and gives us to under- 
stand that many of them were of great extent 
and richness ; as a matter of fact, the remains 
of twenty-seven are extant, besides two or 








three buildings which it is just possible may 
have been ecclesiastical edifices, and it is 
probable that there were never any more. 
The Turk seems to have respected the 
religious buildings of his predecessors—at 
least, negatively, and if he had no need for 
them either as mosques, baths, or stores, to 
have left them to the hand of time. 

Of these churches, three, the cathedral 
(St. Sophia) and the churches of St. Catha- 
rine (6) and St. Nicholas of the English, are 
of fair size, though by no means large; the 
rest are all small—most very small; indeed, 
within the limits of the walls of Famagousta, 
about five furlongs by three over all, there 
could not have been room for even twenty- 
seven large churches, not to speak of the 
fabulous numbers of tradition. 

Though all are approximately of the same 
date (thirteenth and fourteenth centuries) and 
apparently built by the same artisans, yet 
they may be divided into two very dissimilar 
groups, fifteen being Western in their general 
appearance, the remainder Byzantine. The 
Western are almost purely Gothic, though 
they have borrowed the local form of roofing, 
namely, the absence of any external roof, the 
upper surface of the vaulting being left open 
to the sky, and in some instances, probably 
the earliest, the use of the semi-domed, semi- 
circular apse ; while, on the other hand, much 
of the detail of the Byzantine churches is 
distinctly Gothic in character. It may be 
considered certain that one group belonged 
to the Latin Church, the other to the Greek. 
The greater size and magnificence of the 
Gothic churches is what we should expect, 
as the Western Church was predominant in 
Cyprus during the building period at Fama- 
gousta, the Orthodox Archbishop not being 
even permitted to reside in the city, but com- 
pelled to live in a sort of banishment in the 
most remote part of his diocese. 

It is to be noticed that the churches of 
the Orthodox and Latin faiths do not occupy 
separate parts of the town, but are scattered 
promiscuously, the cathedral being approxi- 
mately in the centre. As the dedications of 
only two or three survive, in the accompany- 
ing plan the cathedral is designated 1, and 
the others are numbered in the order in 
which it is most convenient to visit them 
when approaching by the land gate. 
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Of the Gothic churches, the cathedral, 
St. Nicholas of the English (4), and St. Catha- 
rine (6), are of three aisles, the rest have 
single aisles only. All were vaulted, with the 
possible exception of 3, which may have had 
a wooden roof. The termination is apsidal 
in every instance except 11, which has a 
square east end. In most the apse is poly- 
gonal, and of the same height and width as 
the nave (cathedral, and 3, 8, 12, 17, 20, and 
26), while 5 has a polygonal apse, but lower 
and narrower than the nave; but some, 
apparently a little earlier in date, have semi- 
circular apses with semi-domes, 4 and 6 tri- 
apsidal, and 13, 14, and 15 single ; the three 
last have other Byzantine features, and may 
have belonged to the Greek Church. 

The cathedral has two western towers ; 
none of the others possess a tower, but 
several have either angle turrets or bell gables. 
In no case is the plan cruciform, and in none 
of the aisled churches is there an ambulatory 
round the central apse. In this feature they 
differ from the neighbouring cathedral at 
Nicosia, the earliest Gothic church in the 
island. 

The detail in 4, 5, and 6 is of pure first- 
pointed character, with lancet windows, all 
the others are well developed middle-pointed, 
with geometrical tracery. There are points 
of resemblance to French, English, and 
German work, while the absence of external 
roofs, especially when combined, as in 4 and 6, 
with the absence of external buttresses, pro- 
duces a marked apparent resemblance to the 
churches of Barcelona and its neighbour- 
hood. The vaulting is certainly English 
rather than French, and many of the mould- 
ings are of an English character ; the dog- 
tooth is profusely used in several of the 
churches, both Gothic and Byzantine. The 
windows are high up, generally above the 
capitals of the vaulting shafts; this gives 
space for colour decoration, which was freely 
employed, and of which a considerable 
amount remains. In the aisled churches the 
absence of external roof obviates the neces- 
sity for a triforium, and permits very large 
clerestory windows. Doorways are generally 
large and particularly ornate. 

The Byzantine churches are all small; 
2 and 16 are three-aisled, but these have 
many features in common with the Western 
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group, to which they may perhaps have be- 
longed. 7, 9, 21, and 22 are two-aisled, or 
perhaps double churches, having both their 
aisles and apses of equal importance; 9 is 
cruciform, but with transepts of very slight 
projection ; the others consist of a single 
aisle only. All have semi-domed apses, 
semi-circular in plan ; that of 23 is square 
externally. Ali are vaulted, and in every case 





s 


the vaults are without ribs; 7, 9, 10, and 24 
have domes, and 2 may possibly have been 
domed ; 7 has two domes to its south aisle, 
alternating with bays roofed with intersecting 
vaulting ; its north aisle was completely 
roofed with intersecting vaults. In 9 also 
the dome is used in combination with inter- 
secting vaulting ; in 24, with a barrel. Of 
the others, 23, 25, and 27 have plain pointed 
barrel-vaults, while 19, 21, and 22 have inter- 
secting vaults, slightly domed. In all cases 
the external walls follow the lines of the 
vaulting. 

The pointed arch is used throughout con- 
structionally, but the window openings are 

s 
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generally, and the doorways occasionally, 
round-headed. Where the pointed arch is 
used structurally it is employed without any 
mouldings ; but doors and windows, on the 
other hand, are often richly moulded, and 
quite Gothic in character. The size and 
importance of the doorways is noticeable ; 
there are almost always, however small the 
building, three—one each on the south, 
north, and west sides ; in several cases the 
west end is entirely open, and has never 
been enclosed with masonry. The windows 
are all small and high up, and the internal 
walls have everywhere been profusely decorated 
with paintings, many of which remain in fair 
condition. 

All the churches of both groups are of 
excellent masonry, the stone used being the 
native limestone, which has acquired a warm, 
tawny-yellow hue. The chief doorway to 4, 
a particularly beautiful piece of detail, is of 
black marble. 

The dimensions of some of the principal 
churches are subjoined : 


Length. Width. Height. 
Feet. Feet. Feet. 

Cathedral « S54 74°6 7 

ee nave only... — 30 

No: 6"... - es 135 72 

66 aE ae -« G6 66 

6p MR: ae 6 105 31°6 

ED: ax a es 89 28 

pp os om -> 76 578 

» 7 oe .. oe 75 44 

27 we 33} 179 
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Farther Contributions toward a 
bistorp of Carlier Education 
in Great Britain. 


By W. Carew Hazzitt. 


(Continued from vol. xxxv., p. 376.) 
ie 
SOME FOREIGN AUTHORS USED AT 
ENGLISH SCHOOLS, 
Donatus, CElius. Donatus Minor. 
de Worde in Caxton’s house. 
editions. 
Donatus pro pueris. 4to., R. Pynson. With- 
out date. 


There are other impressions. It was ence 
thought that Laurence Coster had printed this 


4to., W. 
Other 





* Approximate. ¢ External measurement. 
t Exclusive of Apse. 


at Haarlem. Mr. Gordon Duff informed me 
some time since that he has met with an issue by 
[? Richard] Faques. The British Museum has, I 
believe, a leaf of a xylographic impression. 
The large-type Donatus was probably executed 
for the facility of reading on the part of the 
teacher, before the practice arose of each pupil 
having a copy. 

Johannes Sulpitius Verulanus. Grammatica 
Sulpitiana. 4to., R. Pynson, 1494, 1505 ; 
W. de Worde, 1511, etc. 

Stans puer ad mensam in English. 4to., W. 
Caxton, n.d. ; W. de Worde, n.d. 

The latter edition includes the Book of Courtesy 
or Little John. 

Stans puer ad mensam in Latin. 4to., W. de 
Worde, 1515, 1518, 1524. 

Appended to some editions of the Book of 
Nurture, by Hugh Rhodes. 

Alexander de Villa Dei [Ville-Dieu in Nor- 
mandy]. Doctrinale. 4to., 1505, 1513, 
1516. 

Several early MSS. of it exist. See Hazlitt’s 
Schools, etc., 1888, pp. 45, 46. But the theory 
as to an impression of this work by Coster of 
Haarlem is now generally discredited. 


Perottus, Nicolaus, Bishop of Sta. Maria di 
Siponto in Apulia. Institutio Grammati- 
calis. 4to., 1486. 

See Hazlitt’s Schools, etc., 1888, p. 39- 

—— Rudimenta Grammatices. 4to., 1476. 

Lascaris, Constant.: Compendium Octo Ora- 
tionis Partium. 4to., Vicenza, 1489. 

De Octo Partibus Orationis. Frequently 

printed. 

Greece Institutiones. 4to., 1510. 

Urbanus Bellunensis: Institutiones Greece 








Grammatices. 4to., Venetiis, 1497.. Nu- 
merous issues. 
Johannes de Garlandid: Synonyma. 4to., 


R. Pynson, 1500, 1502; W. de Worde, 

1505, 1510, 1518. 

Multorum Verborum Equivocorum 
Interpretatio. 4to., W. de Worde, 1513. 
Philelphus, Fr.: De Liberorum Educatione. 

4to., Parisiis, 1508. 

Mosellanus, Petrus: Paidologia in puerorum 
usum. Dialogi 37. Dialogi Pueriles 
Christophori Hogendorphini xii. 8vo., 
Londini, W. de Worde, 1532. 

Erasmus of Rotterdam : De Civilitate Morum 
Puerilium, translated by Robert Whittin- 
ton. 8vo., 1532, 1534, etc. ; and in the 
original Latin, 8vo., 1578. 

Proverbs or Adagies, translated by 

Richard Taverner. 8vo., 1539, 1545, 1552, 


1569. 
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—— Flores aliquot Sententiarum ex variis 
collecti Scriptoribus. 8vo., 1540, 1547, 
1550, etc. 

—— Colloquies in English, 8vo., 1671. 

Perhaps the most remarkable illustration of 
his agreeable acquaintance with us and our rulers 
is the copy of verses which he inserted in the 
edition of Euripides published by Aldus, 1507, in 
eulogy of Britain, its King, and Henry’s family. 
But we learn from more than one source that the 
illustrious Hollander did not enjoy unmixed 
comfort in his visits to this country. He seems, 
indeed, to have come over to us rather poorly 
provided with resources, and to have been too 
proud to solicit alms. But some of his admirers, 
especially Archbishop Warham, befriended him. 

Synonymorum Sylva, auctore Simone Peli- 
gronio. 12mo., London, 1580, 1606, 
1615. With an English version by H. F. 

Gregorius Nazian.: In Julianum Invective 
duz Greece cum Scholiis Grecis nunc 
primum editz. 4to., Etonz, R. Norton, 
1610. 

One of the earliest books printed at Eton. 

Dialogues containing all the most useful 
words of the Latin Tongue. By John 
Posselius. Translated by Edward Rive. 
4to., 1623. 

At Sotheby’s rooms, December, 1895, were 
sold thirty leaves of an octavo volume on paper 
of MS. Latin Hymns in a small English hand, 


with Latin and English glosses, apparently part 
of an English school-book of the fifteenth century. 





FRANCE. 


Here is a good book for to learn to speak 
French. Vecy ung bon liure a apprendre 
a parler fraunchoys. 4to., Richard Pynson. 

Here beginneth a little treatise for to learn 
English and French. 4to., Wynkyn de 
Worde. 

Here beginneth the Introductory to write 
and pronounce French. By Alexander 
Barclay. Folio, London, 1521. 

L’Esclaircissement de la Langue Frangoise. 
Par Jean Palsgrave. Folio, London, 1530. 

Palsgrave appears to have kept the copies very 
jealously, so that other traders might not profit 
by it. See Ellis’s Original Letters, 3rd series, 
ii, 214. 

An Introductory for to learn to read, to pro- 
nounce, and to speak French truly. By 
Giles Du Wes or Dewes. 4to. [1530.] 
Three editions. 

Compiled for the use of the Princess Mary, 
daughter of Henry V 


The French Littleton. By Claude Desain- 
liens, teaching in Paul’s Churchyard by 
the sign of the Lucrece. 8vo., London, 
1566. Frequently reprinted. 

A Dictionary, French and English. 4to., 
1570. 

” There is no clue to the editor. 

Desainliens, Claude: The French School- 
master. 12mo., 1573. Often reprinted. 

A Plain Pathway to the French Tongue. 
8vo., London, 1575. Also without date. 

A Playne Treatyse to larne in a short space 
of the French tongue. By Le Doyen de 
Picbonnaye. 8vo., 1576. 

De Ploiche, Pierre: A Treatise in Englishe 
and Frenche, right necessarie and profitable 
for all young children. 4to., London, 
[1545], 1578. 

This includes the 4 B C and Grammar. 

The French Grammar. By James Bellot, of 
Caen in Normandy. 8vo., London, 1578. 

The English Schoolmaster set forth for the 
teaching of Strangers to pronounce English. 
By the same. Licensed in 1579-80. 

The Treasury of the French Tongue. By 
Claude Desainliens. 4to., London, 1580. 

Le Jardin de Vertu et bonnes Mceurs. By 
James Bellot. 8vo., Londres, 1581. 


The French Method. By the same. §8vo., 
1588. 
A Dictionary, French and English. By 


Claude De-sain-liens or Hollyband. 4to., 
London, 1593. 

The French Alphabet. By G. De la Mothe. 
12mo., London, 1595. Often reprinted. 
The French Garden, for English Ladies and 
Gentlewomen to walk in. By Pierre Eron- 

delle. 8vo., London, 1605. 

A Dictionary of the French and English 
Tongues. By Randle Cotgrave. Folio, 
London, 1611, 1632, 1650, 1660. 

In Notes and Queries, many P ie ears since, 
printed the original letter from Cotgrave, ct 
1610, to M. Beaumont, French envoy in 
London, resident in Butcher’s Row, where the 
biographer refers to his labours, and to the help 
received from his correspondent. Charles Cotton, 
in his English Montaigne, seems to have em- 
ployed the edition of 1650, which is still extant, 
with his MS. notes. 

The Spared Hours of a Soldier in his Travels, 
or the True Mirror of the French Tongue. 
By J. Wodroephe. Folio, Dort, 1623 ; 
folio, London, 1625. 

Grammaire Angloise. 8vo., 1625. 

$2 
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Grammaire Angloise et Francoise. 
1648. 

Maupas, Charles, of Blois: A French Gram- 
mar and Syntax. Translated by W. 
Awfield. 8vo., 1634. 

The French Tutor. By Robert Sherwood, 
Londoner. 8vo., London, 1634. 

A Treatise for declining of Verbs. By Claude 
Desainliens. 8vo., London, 1641. 

Herbert’s French and English Dialogues. 
By William Herbert. 8vo., London, 1660. 

Claudius Mauger’s French Grammar. 8vo., 
London, 1662. 

The Princely Way to the French Tongue. 
By Peter Delaine. 8vo., London, 1677. 
Paul Festeau’s French Grammar. §8vo., 

London, 1667, 1675, 1685, 1693. 

Vocabularium Analogicum ; Or the English- 
man speaking French, and the French- 
man speaking English. By J. Villiers, of 
Nottingham. 8vo., 1680. 

The Compleat French Master for Ladies and 
Gentlemen. Being a New Method. By 
A. Boyer. 8vo., London, 1694, 1699; 
7th edition, 1717. 

Fenelon’s Ze/emachus, translated by Nathaniel 
Gifford for the use of schools. 8vo., 1736. 


8vo., 





SPAIN. 

A Spanish Grammar conformed to our English 
Accidence. By Thomas D’Oyly. Licensed 
in 1590. 

The Spanish Grammar and Dictionary. By 
Antonio de Corro. Translated by John 
Thorius. 4to., London, 1590. 

Stepney, William: The Spanish Schoolmaster. 
8vo., 1591. 

A Dictionary in Spanish and English [and a 

‘ Grammar]. By Richard Percival. 4to., 
1591. Enlarged by John Minsheu. Folio, 
London, 1599, 1623. 

The Key of the Spanish Tongue. 
Owen. 12mo., London, 1605. 

Propulaion, or an entrance to the Spanish 
tongue. Licensed in 1610-11. 

The Spanish Schoolmaster. Licensed in 
1614. 

A Grammar, Spanish and English. By Cesar 
Oudin. Translated by James Wadsworth. 
8vo., London, 1622. 

A Grammar of the Spanish or Castilian 
Tongue. By James Howell. 1662. 

Printed with his Zxg/ish Grammar. 


By Lewis 


PORTUGAL. 


Grammatica Anglo-Lusitanica: or a Short 
and Compendious System of an English 
and Portuguese Grammar. 8vo., Lisbon, 
1705. With a vocabulary. 

An English and Portuguez Dictionary. By 
A. J. Folio, 1701. 





ITALY. 


Principal Rules of the Italian Grammar. [A 
grammar and dictionary.| By William 
Thomas. 4to., London, 1550, 1567. 

An Italian Grammar. By Scipione Lentulo. 
Translated by H. G. 8vo., London, 1575, 
1587. 

Florio his First Fruits. [Italian and English. ] 
4to., London, 1578. 

Florio his Second Fruits. 
1591. 

Desainliens, Claude: The Italian School- 
master. I2mo., 1597, 1608. ; 
The Passenger: of Benvenuto Italian, Pro- 
fessour of his Native Tongue, for these nine 
yeeres in London. 4to., London, 1612. 
In two parts, containing seven dialogues 

in Italian and English. 

New and Easy Directions for attaining the 
Thuscan Italian Tongue. By Gio. Torriano. 
8vo., London, 1639. 

The Italian Tutor. Or a New and most 
complete Italian Grammar. By Gio. Tor- 
riano. 4to., London, 1640. 

Choice Proverbs and Dialogues, in Italian 
and English. By Pietro Paravicino, an 
Italian tutor. 8vo., London, 1666. 

A Dictionary, Italian and English. By 
G. Torriano. Revised by J. D. Folio, 
London, 1688. 

Select Italian Proverbs. 
8vo., 1642, 1649. 

A Commonplace of Italian Proverbs and 
Proverbial Phrases. By the same. Folio, 
1666. 

An Introduction to the Italian Tongue. By 
the same. 8vo., 1657, 1673, 1689. 

Mezzolanza Dolce di varie Historiette, etc. 
By the same. 8vo., 1673. 

Probably belongs to preceding. 

A New, Plain, Methodical and Compleat 
Italian Grammar. By Henry or Arrigo 
Pleunus. 8vo., Leghorn, 1701. At least 
three editions. 


4to., London, 


By Gio. Torriano. 
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The New Italian Grammar, Or the Easiest and 
Best Method for attaining that Language, 
done into English by Mr. Uvedale. 8vo., 


London, 1711. 

By Veneroni, secretary and interpreter at the 
court of Louis XIV. His real name was Jean 
Vigneron, and he was a native of Verdun in 
Lorraine. He knew very little of Italian, and 
this grammar was really compiled for him by 
Roselli. He also published an Italian Dictionary, 
mainly abstracted from Oudin, and other works, 
which have been through a long series of editions. 
The Dictionary first appeared about 1691. 

Compare Polyglots. 





NETHERLANDS. 
Whetstone, George: The Honorable Repu- 
tation of a Soldier. 4to., Leyden, 1586. 
English and Dutch. 


Professedly published in this form for the pur- 
pose of teaching Hollanders English. 


The Dutch Schoolmaster. By M. Le Mayer. 
Licensed to Simon Waterson in 1603. 

The Dutch Tutor, or A New Book of Dutch 
and English. 8vo., London [about 1650]. 

The English Schoolmaster Or Certain rules 
and helps, whereby the natives of the 
Netherlands may be in a short time taught 
to read, understand, and speak the English 
tongue. 8vo., Amsterdam, 1646, 1658. 

Anglo-Belgica. The English and Nether- 
Dutch Academy. In Three Parts. By 
Edward Richardson. 12mo., Amsterdam, 
1677. Later editions. 

Sewell, W.: English-Dutch Dictionary and 
Grammar. 4to., Amsterdam, 1691. 





GERMANY. 

Minerva. The High-Dutch Grammar, to 
which is added the High-Dutch and 
English Idioms Dialogue- wise. 8vo., 
London, 1685. 

A German or High-Dutch Grammar for 
English Gentlemen to learn the German 
Language, by John King, 4to., 1722. 

Original MS. not printed. Dedicated to Lord 
Carteret. 





POLYGLOT DICTIONARIES AND VOCABU- 
LARIES. 

The Great Vocabulary, English and Dutch. 
8vo., Rotterdam, 1644. 

A French, English, and Dutch Vocabulary. 
Licensed in 1568-69. 

Dialogi Gallico-Anglico-Latini. Per 
Gabrielem Dugrés. 8vo., London, 1639. 


Castilio, Balthazar: The Courtier. 4to., 1588. 

A triglot version (Italian, French, and English), 

apparently published for educational purposes, 
the English Sir Thomas Hoby’s, 

Janua Linguarum Trilinguis. By J. A. Co- 
menius. 8vo., London, 1670. 

The right instruction of three Languages, 
French, English, and Dutch. By William 
Beyer. The second edition enlarged and 
amended. 8vo., Dordrecht, 1681. 

Campo di fior, or the Flowery field- of four 
languages (English, French, Latin, Italian]. 
By Claude Desainliens. 8vo., London, 
1583. 

Apparently the work licensed in 1567 as 
‘* Ttalion, frynsshe, englesshe and laten.’ 


The cena Schoolmaster, Or an 
Introduction to teach young Gentlemen 
and merchants to travel or trade. 8vo., 
London, 1637. 

A tetraglot vocabulary. 

Grammatica Quadrilinguis [French, Italian, 
Spanish, English]. By John Smith. 8vo., 
London, 1674. 

Sex Linguarum, Latinz, Gallice, Hispanice, 
Italic, Anglice, et Teutonice... A 
Vocabulary in six languages. 8vo., Niirn- 
berg, 1548. 

Sex Linguarum, Latinz, Gallice, Hispanice, 
Italicee, Anglicze et Teutonic dilucidissi- 
mum Dictionarium. 8vo., Tiguri, 1553. 
Another edition at Augsburg without date. 

Le Dictionnaire de six Languages. 8vo., 
Rouen, 1611, 1625. 

Le dictionnaire de huit languages [Anglois, 
etc.]. 8vo., Paris, 1548. 

New Dialogues or Colloquies, and a little 
Dictionary of Eight Languages. Oblong 
12mo., London, 1639. 

Dictionariolvm et Colloqvia Octo Lingvarvm, 
Latine, Gallice, Belgicze, Tevtonice, His- 
panice, Italic, Anglice, & Portvgallice 
..- Dictionaire . . . [the same in French]. 
Nouuellemét reveiis corrigez &c. Aug- 
mentez de quatre Dialogues, tres-profitables 
& vtils, tout au faict de marschandise qu’aux 
voyages & aultres traffiques. Oblong 8vo., 
1662. 

The Guide into [eleven] Tongues. By John 
Minsheu. Folio, London, 1617; and 
(omitting the Welsh and Portuguese), folio, 
1627. 
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Janua Linguarum, Sive Methodus et Ratio 
Compendiaria et Facilis... By John 
Harmar. 6th edition. 4to., London, 1626. 

Janua Linguarum Reserata. By J. A. Co- 
menius. 8vo., London, 1643. 

Janua Linguarum reserata. The Gate of 
Languages unlocked. By J. A. Comenius. 
Translated by Thomas Horne.  8vo., 
London, 1647. 

(Zo be concluded.) 





England’s Didest andicrafts. 


By IsaBEL SuarT Rosson. 
—=—___- 


MAKERS OF WEAPONS. 
(Concluded from p. 115.) 


ONSIDERING the quantity and the 
weight of the equipment which the 
armourer prepared for the medizval 
Knight, itissurprising that he effected 

anything at all beyond carrying it; yet with 

this cumbersome load he continued to go 
upon the field of battle until “villainous 
saltpetre” was ‘‘ digged out of the bowels of 
the harmless earth,” and against the new fire- 
arms which inventors rapidly brought into use 
clothing of steel was worthless. Gradually, 
piece by piece, armour came to be discarded, 
until in the eighteenth century it was reduced 
to a mere ornament of military parade, and 
the armourer’s industry became a dwindling, 
almost extinct, handicraft. The regrets of 
many beside the “‘ unemployed ”’ followed its 
disuse. The vain young warrior sighed for 
the steel which gave an aroma of bravery to 
the least venturous, and the pacific perhaps 
echoed James I.’s mild statement that “he 
could not but greatly praise armour, seeing 
that it not only protected the wearer, but 
also prevented him from injuring any other 
person.” It was more than this to many 
medizval wearers, for it represented to them 
the mystic armour of the Christian hero, 

“the helmet of salvation and the breast-plate 

of righteousness.” It was put on by the 

knight after vigils and prayer and bathing, 
and was symbolic of the manly virtues and 
chivalry which each desired more or less to 





exemplify. Nevertheless, the age of gun- 
powder had come, and the armourer’s craft 
could never again hold the important position 
it had enjoyed during the Middle Ages. 
The clangour of anvil and hammer, which 
had been the most familiar sound in the pic- 
turesque medizval town, was to be hushed 
in the armourer’s quarter, whilst the iron- 
casters and makers of firearms grew and 
multiplied in London and the Midlands. 

There was much to be said against the 
early musket as well as for it. If it was 
more destructive than the bow, it was at the 
time of its introduction vastly more unwieldy 
and difficult to manage. It was so heavy 
that it could not be raised to the shoulder to 
be fired, but had to be supported on a “fork” 
stuck in the ground, the carrying of which 
not a little hampered the soldier, “who in 
skirmish doth oft charge his musket afresh, 
and train his forke or staff behind him.” 
Much time was also lost in firing, and the 
rest had to be armed with a spike, either 
projecting from one prong or thrown out 
from the staff by a spring, as a protection 
for the soldier against attack during the pro- 
cess of firing. The match of slow-burning 
fuse, even when carried in the hat or in a 
perforated metal case at the girdle, was also 
a cause of trouble to the musketeer, espe- 
cially in wet or foggy weather. There was a 
good deal of significance for the soldier in 
Cromwell’s injunction to his Ironsides, “to 
trust in God and keep the powder dry.” At 
the Battle of Dunbar in 1650 the musketeers 
were utterly unable to sustain their fire on 
account of the weather. 

These difficulties, combined with other in- 
herent defects of the cumbersome musket, 
were too glaring not to stimulate the ingenuity 
of the sixteenth-century inventor. The bent 
gunstock was introduced, then the pyrites 
wheel-lock, which was followed by the flint- 
lock ; this, with various small improvements, 
continued in use until a comparatively recent 
date. To Prince Rupert, known to history 
as the intrepid, though too often rash, leader 
of the Royalists in the Civil War, we owe a 
number of improvements in arms; indeed, 
of such high order were his inventive powers 
that it is safe to affirm that, had he been 
born a couple of centuries later or in a 
humbler sphere, his name would have been 
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intimately associated with valuable additions 
to scientific and martial implements. After 
the Restoration he was appointed Governor 
of Windsor Castle, and whilst living there in 
retirement devoted himself to mechanical 
experiments. Amongst other things, he pro- 
duced a gun “for discharging several bullets 
with uttermost speed, facility and safety,” 
and devised a new method of boring guns as 
well as of annealing. metal for forming them. 
It would be a grave mistake to imagine that 
all the principles which make the firearms of 
to-day such perfect weapons are due solely to 
modern ingenuity and experiment. Rifling 


the barrels of small arms and loading at the | 


breech, even the main principles of construc- 
tion, were practised by armourers centuries 
ago. Many of the early hand-forged cannons 
were breech-loading; small arms intended 
for the use of illustrious persons were also so 
constructed, and in the Tower collection is a 
weapon closely resembling the modern Snider, 
which is said to have belonged to Henry VIII. 

Rifled small arms with matchlocks and 
wheel-locks date, at least, to the time of 
Henry VIII., and among old arquebuses 
there are many beautifully - finished arms, 
while one dated 1690 has a double action 
for match and flint. Great as were the 
improvements made between the time of the 
old arquebus and the period of the English 
Brown Bess, which did all the heavy fighting 
against Napoleon, it was not until the breech- 
loading rifle was introduced that the hand-gun 
achieved anything like accuracy of aim. ‘Ihe 
early musketeer was content to shoot “in 
the direction of the enemy,” and was for 
many a year a mark for the derision of his 
rival the bowman, who prided himself on his 
skill in this particular point. 

Small arms for use in the British army 
to-day are chiefly made at Enfield, the factory 
there being the most perfect of its kind for 
ingenuity, admirable arrangements, and the 
quality of its production. Over 1,800 can 
be produced and stored in a week, not of 
course by “handcraft,” though until half a 
century ago only hand labour was used at 
Enfield. Numerous experimental rifles have 
first seen the light there, and all kinds of 
modifications in existing guns, with a view 
to obtaining the most effective weapon 
possible. Since 1850 improvers of the rifle 


have been legion; among the most famous 
are Snider and Martini and Henry (the in- 
ventions of the two last-named being combined 
to form the Martini-Henry rifle, which has 
only recently given place to the Lee-Metford). 
Bayonets, swords, ‘‘ assegais” for the lancers, 
are supplied chiefly by the smiths of Bir- 
mingham, the cradle of the iron trade. How 
long Birmingham has been a weapon-making 
town it is impossible to say accurately. 
Leland, in his /éinerary, dated 1538, says of 
‘* Bermigham ” that “smiths and cutters that 
make all manner of cuttynge tools” abound 
there, and the district ‘‘resounded with the 
noise of anvils.” In the reign of Charles I. 
we find it making weapons for the Parlia- 
mentary forces, and are even able to trace 
the manufacturer, Mr. Richard Porter, who 
supplied 15,000 swords to the Earl of Essex. 
The cutlery of the town must have already 
won a good reputation, for the Royalists also 
ordered arms there. Birmingham was, how- 
ever, violently Parliamentarian, and, says a 
contemporary writer, “not only refused to 
supply the King’s forces with swords for 
their money, but imprisoned divers who 
bought swords, on suspicion that they in- 
tended to supply the King’s forces with 
them.” For this partisanship and other 
covert acts of opposition, such as sacking the 
King’s baggage as he passed through the 
district on his way to Edge Hill, vengeance 
was to fall upon Birmingham. In 1643 
Prince Rupert with 2,500 men, “four drakes 
and two sacres,” encamped on an eminence 
at the junction of the Warwick, Stratford, 
and Coventry roads, since known as Camp 
Hill. The inhabitants blocked up their one 
narrow street of Deritend, and did all that 
was possible to oppose the entry of the 
“malignants and Popish traitors,” but in 
vain. The Royalists got into the market- 
place by ‘‘ devious waies over the meadow,” 
killed and wounded many who opposed them, 
burnt down about eighty houses, and com- 
pletely demolished the mill of Richard Porter, 
whose old offence had not been forgotten. 
After the Restoration, for some unrecorded 
reason, Birmingham almost ceased to make 
weapons until the eventful ’45, when swords 
and cutlasses were produced in great quanti- 
ties for the Pretender, as though it were the 
fate or the fancy of the town to be ever on 
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the side opposed to authority. As Rupert 
had revenged aggrieved Royalty a hundred 
years before, so now King George regarded 
Birmingham with great disfavour, and kept a 
sharp look-out as to its doings with regard to 
‘*the contraband of war.” Several consign- 
ments of arms were seized in transit and 
confiscated, and one large chest of basket- 
hilted swords for the Pretender’s use was 
seized in Belle Sauvage Inn, on Ludgate 
Hill. Perhaps it was the prejudice thus 
kindled against ‘revolutionary manufacturing 
towns” which made the Government for 
some years after this get its supplies of arms 
from abroad. Not until 1780 did Birming- 
ham get its first Government contract for 
swords. A certain Mr. Gill, a leading manu- 
facturer, desirous to keep the orders at home, 
affirmed that if permitted he “would make a 
sword so well tempered that it would cut 
through a gun-barrel, twist like a ribbon and 
go straight again—such a weapon as should 
make the importation of foreign swords use- 
less and foolish.” The trial he solicited 
ended so triumphantly for him that hence- 
forward he and other leading swordmakers 
were well treated in the matter of contracts. 
The tests to which swords are put are most 
severe, and only good metal and fine work- 
manship can stand the strain. They are 
struck with great force on wooden blocks, 
first with the edge, and afterwards (being 
held by the blade with a cloth wrapped 
round the hand) on the back near the hilt. 
They are then bent one by one into the 
form of a semicircle, first one way and then 
another, by means of a board having a row 
of pegs arranged with a loop to receive the 
point. After much bending, if perfect, they 
will spring back to a straight position. Micro- 
scopic examinations are also made to discover 
flaws or blemishes in the steel. 

The making of firearms at Birmingham 
dates back to the close of the seventeenth 
century. Jaffray, who wrote in 1856, de- 
scribes its founding in the reign of William IIT. 
This monarch, like most of his illustrious 
ancestors, prided himself upon the efficiency 
of his army, and one day among his courtiers 
lamented that firearms were not well manu- 
factured in England. “I have,” said he, 
“to obtain them from Holland at great 
expense and with still greater difficulty. 





Would that we had skilled workmen in Eng- 


land!” Sir Richard Newdigate was present, 
and perhaps, having a shrewd guess that His 
Majesty’s liking for Dutch arms was not alto- 
gether impartial, determined to strike a blow 
for an English craft which had been noted 
in earlier times. “Sire,” replied the 
knight, ‘‘that wish may your Majesty obtain ; 
the men of Birmingham will do whatever 
metal and skill can do. I beseech your 
Majesty try them, for in my own mind I do 
believe that they can fulfil your Majesty’s 
desires.” The King eagerly caught at the 
suggestion, and on the impulse of the moment 


_Sir Richard Newdigate was despatched to 


Birmingham with a commission for the smiths 
of that town. He made application to one 
of the most expert workers, whose name has 
perished, and by him the task was under- 
taken. The test weapons were so eminently 
successful that next year five persons, gun- 
smiths, did “severally covenant agree to and 
with the principale officers of their Majesties’ 
Ordnance, on behalf of themselves and the 
rest of the gunmakers of Birmingham, that 
they shall and will make and provide for 
their Majesties’ service two hundred Snap- 
hance Musquets every month for the space of 
one year.” Thus was founded one of the 
staple trades of England, and though Bir- 
mingham is no longer “a town of the hammer 
and anvil,” it still retains the character given 
by Richard Newdigate : ‘‘ whatever skill and 
metal can do”’ can there be done, either by 
dexterity and delicacy of handicraft, or by 
the exquisite use of familiar appliances like 
the roll, the lathe, the draw-bench, the press, 
the stamp, and the die. 

Strange as it may seem to us, the pleasant 
Weald of Sussex was the Birmingham of 
medizeval times, though without blackening 
the skies or spoiling the fair face of Nature, 
as manufacture does in the Black Country 
to-day. About the middle of the fourteenth 
century the making of articles in cast-iron 
was introduced into Sussex, probably by 
some Germans who had settled there, and 
for 300 years, while its oak and beech woods 
lasted to provide fuel for the furnaces, this 
district remained the great iron-working county 
of England. As many as 140 furnaces were at 
work, each furnace consuming 200,000 cords 
of wood each year. No wonder the Govern- 
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ment interfered and forbade the erection of 
more furnaces, lest the forests of the South 
should be altogether destroyed by “the 
voracious iron-mills.” In John Norden’s 
Surveyors’ Dialogue, published in 1607, we 
find this wholesale destruction of timber 
deplored: ‘‘He that well observes it and 
hath known the welds of Sussex, the grand 
nursery of Oake and Beech, shall find such 
an alteration within the last thirty years as 
may well strike a feare, lest few years more 
pestilent as the former will leave few trees 
standing in the weld.” ‘Clamour, day and 
night,” much disturbed the quiet spirit of the 
gentle poet Drayton, and in a poem bewail- 
ing the damage to his rural delights he 
cries : 

These forests, as I say, the daughters of the Weald, 
Foreseeing their decay each hour so fast come on, 

Under the axe’s stroke fetched many a grievous 


groan, 
When as the anvil’s weight and hammer’s dreadful 


soun 
Even rent the hollow woods and shook the queachy 
ground ; 
So that the woodland nymphs, oppressed through 
ghastly fear, 
Ran Fe pati to the Downs with loose dishevelled 
air. 


Hammer and anvil had been the smith’s 
tools even for the largest ordnance previous 
to the introduction of casting, and it must 
indeed have required protracted and arduous 
labour to obtain ordnance strong enough to 
withstand the strain of exploding gunpowder. 
The manner in which early cannon were 
made was by building together longitudinal 
strips of wrought-iron, and binding them to- 
gether like the staves of a barrel. This 
method gave employment to an immense 
number of workmen, and was a slow and 
rough process at best. 
Although a local distich runs, 


Master Huggett and his man John 
They did cast the first cannon, 


there is every reason to believe the old 
rhymster was wanting in accuracy or re- 
search. 

The first cannon cast in this country was 
made at Buxted about 1543 by Ralph Hogg, 
with the assistance of Peter Baude, a French- 
man, who from this time did much to improve 
iron-working in Sussex, and was the first to 
make explosive shells. He left his work to 
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be carried on by a servant, John Johnson, of . 


whose son, Thomas, Stowe records in his 
chronicle, “he, in 1595, made forty-two 
pieces of ordnance of iron for the Earl of 
Cumberland, weighing three tons apiece,” a 
considerable piece of work for those days. 

“Master Huggett” had some reputation in 
Sussex as a brass-cannon-maker a few years 
after Baude started, and it is a curious 
instance of the tenacity with which families 
cling to various crafts, that the Huggetts in 
some numbers still carry on the blacksmith’s 
trade in Sussex. 

In the fourteenth century smiths seem to 
have used the word “cannon” as a generic 
term embracing every kind of firearm, whilst 
they turned out of the workshop forms of 
ordnance which would puzzle Woolwich 
Arsenal to produce to-day. Edward IV. 
issued a proclamation in the beginning of 
his reign, wherein cannons, bombardes 
mynions, culverynes, demi - culverynes, 
fowelers, and serpentynes are mentioned— 
all forms of the blunderbuss and large guns of 
which we have very few remaining specimens. 
The culverin for firing stone shot, bullets, 
and composite projectiles was in common 
use in England until after the Commonwealth. 
Those used at the Battle of Worcester were 
the work of the blacksmiths of Birmingham, 
whilst doubtless those used in the army of 
Edward IV. in 1491 were of Sussex make. 

The safety of the early ordnance was very 
doubtful. Disastrous accidents were of fre- 
quent occurrence, and the bursting of a 
“roaring culverin” almost cost a Scottish 
King his life. It was such a fatal explosion 
which brought about the establishment of 
the Government Arsenal at Woolwich. For 
many years the official foundry was at Moor- 
fields, and there in 1716 a distinguished 
company met to witness the casting of a 
large gun. One of the visitors, a young 
German named Schalch, seems to have been 
better acquainted than his companions with 
the details of casting, and noticing that one 
of the moulds was insufficiently dried, he 
warned the moulders against using it. Find- 
ing that his warning was disregarded, he 
prudently withdrew to a safe distance until 
the cannon should be cast. As he had pre- 
dicted, when the molten metal rushed into 
the wet mould, the sudden generation of 
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steam, which could find no outlet, caused a 
terrible explosion, killing several persons and 
wounding many others. As the result of 
this accident Moorfields was abandoned as a 
site for the gun foundry, and upon the advice 
of Schalch the establishment was removed to 
Woolwich. This town, now a centre for the 
manufacture of big guns, presented a very 
different aspect to travellers up and down 
the river a hundred years ago. Then only 
a few insignificant buildings broke the 
outline of the low banks, and the name it 
then bore, “Tower Place” or “King’s 
Warren,” scarcely suggested an arsenal. 
Here, however, the industry which had been 
scattered over the country in the hands of 
private individuals gradually concentrated, 
and three great departments grew up, called 
respectively the Royal Gun Factory, the 
Royal Carriage Department, and the Royal 
Laboratory. These names were not given 
until after the second visit of George III. to 
the Warren in 1805, though the work of each 
was well defined long before that. 

In one branch of weapon-making alone 
perhaps the handicraftsman still remains 
supreme. For the last three centuries the 
most skilled craftsmen in Europe have been 
employed in the making and beautifying of 
firearms, and to-day the manufacture of 
sporting guns owes little to mechanical aid ; 
machinery has but lightened the labour of 
the workman, not superseded it. At great 
centres, such as Birmingham, it remains 
chiefly a handicraft. 
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Che sont of Lenton JPriory, 
IMotts. 


By GEorGE BAILEY. 
<> 


Faas fine font is now in use in the 
tre am =new Church of the Holy Trinity at 
E, Lenton, a pleasant suburb of the 
town of Nottingham, which had 
been built and was consecrated in 1842, at 
which time the font, which had previously 
been in the garden of Lieut.-Colonel Stretton, 
was given to the new church by him. Lenton 
Priory dates from the reign of Henry I., 
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1100-1135. There are now no remains of 
the priory, except a base of one of the 
massive round pillars of the nave, and upon 
it three courses of the masonry, and this old 
font. 

The drawings of the four sides and the 











curiously-shaped cavity for holding the water, 
which are here given, will show how valuable 
an example of font architecture it is even in 
its present state, after so many years of rough 
usage and exposure to the weather. 

The side facing east has attached corner 
shafts with bases, and ornamented capitals 
supporting a band of ogee-shaped ornaments, 
and the front is divided into two parts by 
another band of similar design. ‘The upper 
half forms an arcade of six arches; under 
each of those at the top is a row of cherubs, 
having below them festoons representing 
slashed cloth, which separates them from the 
row of angels below them. These latter 
appear to have been all of the same pattern, 
except that on the left side, which has a 
second pair of wings crossed above the feet. 
The next or lower half is divided into five 
spaces, the central one being larger, and 
having a representation of the baptism of our 
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Lord in the Jordan by John the Baptist. 
The waters have risen into a conical heap, 
from the apex of which He is seen with 
hands uplifted and his head nimbed with a 





Above the two figures a hand 
projects from the clouds in benediction. The 
sculptured circles on the west door of Higham 
Ferrers Church, Northants, have a very similar 
representation of the Baptism scene, except 
that there are three figures, otherwise it is 
much the same, the principal figure rising 


Greek cross. 


from a similar conical heap of water. The 
two arches on the east side of this larger 
space are also filled with angels and cherubs 
like those above them, in the same order, 
except that the two immediately on each 
side of the central larger arch show the 
angels with napkins held before them, appar- 
ently for use when the Lord leaves the water. 

Passing now to the south side, which is 
slightly narrower than the east and west sides, 
there is a representation of the Crucifixion. 
The cross is an ornamental one, each of the 
three upper members issuing from circles, 
behind which a part of the band- or strap-work 
joins and forms in each of the upper corners 
a heart-shaped space. In the extreme 
spaces of the two corners are angels swinging 
censers. The figure of our Lord is much 
larger than are those of thetwo thieves. The 
head has the same cross-shaped nimbus as 











have all the representations of Him on this 
font. The figures of the thieves are each 
shown on a /au-shaped cross, over the top of 
which their arms are seen clasping the central 
beam, their legs being crossed behind in 
one instance, and before in the other, with 
the toes resting on the raised mound out of 
which the cross issues, and a cap is drawn 
over their heads, hiding their faces. The 
souls of these men are seen departing from 
their bodies : the one on the right is ascend- 
ing up towards heaven, but his on the left 
descends into the jaws of hell, represented 
by a monster with a large mouth armed with 
many very sharp teeth. On the right there 
is a figure with a ound nimbus to the head, 
in flowing dress, piercing the side of the 
Crucified with a long spear. There are 
corner shafts, and an ornamental band at 
the top, as is the case with all the four 
sides. 

Turning now to the west side, it is found 
to be divided by a cross into four quarters. 
The cross has a circle at its centre, in which 
is a large flower, and the arms terminate in 
similarly decorated half-circles, which are 
partly hidden by the corner shafts. Each of the 
spaces between thearms of the cross is occupied 
by a sculptured scene from the life of our 
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Lord, but what scenes is not so easy to decide. 
The first space at top appears to show Him 
standing in the attitude of addressing a crowd 
of people, represented by a number of heads 
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(these are on his left or behind him) ; on his 
right there is a seated figure. Can this 
represent the Ascension? It has been said 
to be Christ before Pilate, but this seems 
scarcely to be an acceptable interpretation. 
Perhaps a reader may be able to supply the 
true one. The next, most likely, is the 
raising of Lazarus: Two men are removing 
the lid from a coffin in which lies a person 
bound with a trellis-work of bands; while 
our Lord and the two sisters—a fourth person 
supports one of them —stand by the side. 
This has been called the Resurrection, but 
it does not look like it. The two other 
quarters are of easy decision: first are the 
three Marys going to the tomb with their 
boxes of ointment for embalming ; and next 
is the sepulchre, represented by a circular 
and ornate structure, near to which one of 
the attendant angels is seen. 

The fourth or north side is entirely filled 
with a finely.designed floral cross. No other 
ancient font bears on it anything so hand- 
some as the design on this side of the Lenton 





font ; itappears to be quite unique. Perhaps 
this was in the first instance the back of the 
font or west side, and not the north, as when 
these drawings were made. This, however, 
is only a conjecture, and may be wrong. 

The shape of the basin is an irregular 
quatrefoil ; the central foils are hollowed out 


to admit of the child being immersed, allow- 
ing the hands to hold it with greater ease 
while this was being done. There was origin- 
ally a lid, and traces of the fastenings remain. 

It remains now to say that the dimensions 
are as follows: It is 2 feet 6 inches in height ; 
the east side 2 feet 10} inches at the top and 
2 feet 94 inches at bottom; probably this 
small difference arises from the edges being 
broken and weathered; the north side is 
2 feet 5 inches at the top—thus, there are 
two sides of the former size and two of the 
latter, namely, 5 inches narrower. 

The font was originally coloured, either 
wholly or partially, the ground back of the 
women going to the tomb being red, and 
there is blue in the colonnade of the sepulchre. 
The basin or bowl is 30 inches by 26 inches, 
and 18 inches drop. 

This font owes its preservation to the fact 
that it found its way into a gentleman’s 
garden. Much has been said about such 
things being so basely used, but it might, 
and most likely would, have come to a much 
worse fate. Not a few have been buried or 
broken up to mend roads with; than this 
much rather should they adorn gardens, and 
be the receptacles for dainty flowers. But to 
break them up—ugh ! 
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Elder-Cree Craditions. 
By A. J. H. STANLEY. 


WONDERFUL tree is the elder. 
A mere catalogue of the traditions 
and superstitions associated with 
it, and of the many marvellous 
medicinal virtues which it has been supposed 
to possess, would fill no small amount of 
space. It was revered as sacred by the 
heathen nations of northern Europe, and is 
curiously associated with legends of Christian 
origin. 

Many country folk in different parts of 
England are careful not to burn elder-wood. 
Some of them, if asked their reason, are of 
course unable to explain an aversion which 
they have inherited but have never under- 
stood. But others will tell the inquirer that 
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it is not well to burn the elder-wood, because 
the Cross was made thereof. There have 
been many varieties of wood traditionally 
associated with the Cross. Cypress, cedar, 
box, pine, the aspen, and even the mistletoe, 
have all been mentioned in this connection. 
In some countries crosses of elder are largely 
used in Easter ceremonies and for the decora- 
tion of graves, and to this fact, it has been 
suggested, may perhaps be due the legendary 
association of the Cross and the elder-tree. 
A curious development of the belief is the 
idea that the tree, thus being sacred, cannot 
be touched by lightning. A Suffolk child 
being told about the danger of taking shelter 
beneath trees during a thunderstorm, replied 
that it was not so with all trees ; for, he said, 
“you will be quite safe under an elder-tree, 
because the Cross was made of that, and so 
the lightning never strikes it.” A little more 
than thirty years ago a Leicestershire news- 
paper, the Stamford Mercury, remarking on 
the existence of this belief, said that whether 
true or not, it had received a singular con- 
firmation a few days before, “when the 
electric fluid struck a thorn-bush in which an 
elder had grown up and become intermixed, 
but which escaped perfectly unscathed, though 
the thorn was completely destroyed.” This 
was certainly a curious coincidence, but is 
hardly sufficient proof either of the general 
immunity of the elder-tree, or of the truth of 
its legendary association with the Cross. 

The soft elder-wood, indeed, is not only 
peculiarly unsuitable for such a purpose, but 
the belief that it was so used is curiously 
antagonistic to a still more widely-spread and 
much older belief—the tradition, namely, that 
it was upon an elder-tree that the traitor Judas 
hanged himself. This curious notion is very 
old. It is mentioned in the vision of Piers 
Plowman. Sir John Mandeville, in his 
Voyaige and Travaile (1356), declares that 
when he was at Jerusalem he saw, close by 
the Pool of Siloam, “the elder-tree on which 
Judas hanged himself for despair, when he 
sold and betrayed our Lord.” Shakespeare, 
in Love's Labour's Lost, makes Biron say, 
‘Judas was hanged on an elder”; and Ben 
Jonson, in Every Man out of His Humour, 
says, “Our gardens will prosper the better 
when they have in them not one of these 
elders, whereupon so many covetous Judases 





hang themselves.” According to another 
legend it was a fig-tree upon which the traitor 
perished. 

A certain fungus which is found only upon 
stumps of elder is commonly called Jew’s 
ear; but this is a corruption of an earlier 
name, Judas-ear, and of course the tradi- 
tional explanation is that the fungus first 
appeared upon the elder at the time of Judas’ 
death. This Judas-ear was once in great 
repute as a remedy for coughs. An old 
rhyme says: 

For a coughe take Judas Eare, 
Eke the paring of a Peare: 


And drinke this without feare 
If you will have remedie. 


The elder-tree was regarded as sacred by 
the heathen peoples of Northern Europe. 
There is a Danish tradition that its branches 
are inhabited by a female elf who never leaves 
her hiding-place save between midnight and 
dawn. One of George Borrow’s ballads treats 
of this legend. It begins: 

Though tall the oak, and firm its stem, 
Though far abroad its boughs are spread, 
Though high the poplar lifts its head, 

I have no song for them. 

A theme more bright, more bright would be 
The winsome, winsome elder-tree ; 
Beneath whose shade I sit reclin’d ;— 
It holds a witch within its bark, 
A lovely witch who haunts the dark, 
And fills with love my mind. 


This witch, or elder-mother, as she was 
called, avenged all injury done to the tree, 
and hence superstitious folk objected to 
having any of their household goods made 
of elder-wood. The elder-mother, it is said, 
once pulled a baby by the legs, and continued 
to annoy it until it was taken out of an elder- 
wood cradle. Danish and Saxon peasants 
before venturing to cut the tree respectfully 
asked permission, in a customary formula, of 
the lady of the branches. The Saxon of days 
gone by would kneel with bared head and 
folded hands before the tree, and say: 
** Dame Ellhorn, give me somewhat of thy 
wood, then will I also give thee of mine, if 
so be it grow in the forest.” It is not on 
record what reply the lady made, but no 
doubt silence was construed as giving con- 
sent. - 

Another Danish notion is that anyone who 
stands under an elder-bush at twelve o’clock 
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on Midsummer Eve will see Tolv, the king 
of the elves, go by with all his train. 

In the North of England elder-wood, with 
the curious contrariety that marks the lore 
of the tree, used to be regarded as a protec- 
tion from witchcraft and all unholy influences. 
A piece of elder kept in a chest of drawers 
preserved the clothes from all malign powers. 
Knots of bourtree or elder-wood were used 
for divinatory purposes to find out whether 
witchcraft was at the bottom of illnesses and 
other troubles with which cattle were afflicted. 
Witches were supposed to hate the tree, 
because from the green juice of its inner 
bark was made an ointment which, when 
applied to the eyes of a baptized person, 
enabled him or her to see what the witches 
were about. In the west of Scotland gardens 
were often protected by having elder-trees 
planted at the entrance, or sometimes by the 
training of an elder-hedge round the en- 
closure. To break even a twig from the 
protecting bushes was decidedly unlucky, 
and many good souls were unwilling to use 
elder for firewood, simply giving as their 
reason that “ Folks say it is not lucky to burn 
the bourtree.” 

The positive virtues of the elder are in- 
numerable. ‘‘ Oh who can tell,” says Spenser, 


‘‘ The hidden poure of herbes and might of magic 
spell ?” 


And to disclose all the secret power of the 
elder-tree would be a tedious task. The old 
herbalists abound with elder lore. Elder 
cured the bites of adders and mad dogs, and 
was an invaluable medicine in cases of quinsey 
and sore throat. Amulets of elder were worn 
as a protection against erysipelas, and were 
hung round the necks of sufferers from 
whooping-cough. Nine pieces of the wood 
cut from between two knots made a capital 
amulet for epilepsy. A piece of the pith, 
cut at midnight, and at the full moon, could 
be used to charm away tumours. Warts 
touched with sprigs of elder would waste 
away, as the sprigs, duly buried, decayed ; 
or another way, as the cooks say, was to 
wash them nightly with the juice of the 
berries when the latter were black. The 
pith and bud were a cure for ringworm ; and 
a small piece cut from a young shrub just 
above and below a joint, worn about the 


person, was a most effectual cure for rheu- 
matism. In the latter case the wood must 
be cut from trees growing in a churchyard. 
The juice of the elder was helpful to the 
brain, and a decoction thereof made an 
excellent sleeping-draught. ‘The spirit dis- 
tilled from elder-flowers was good for palsy 
of the tongue and other difficulties of speech. 
Animals and plants might also share in 
the virtues of elder. ‘Sheep which have 
the rot,” says one botanist of repute, “ will 
soon cure themselves if they can get at the 
bark and young shoots of the elder.” A 
writer in an early volume of the Royal 
Society’s Zransactions declares that any tree 
or plant which is whipped with green elder- 
branches will not be attacked by insects. 
The catalogue might be continued indefi- 
nitely, but enough has been said to show 
that a wonderful tree indeed is the elder. 
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Che Antiquary’s Mote-Book. 
Fe 
E take the following note, of curious 
interest at the present time, from 

“Mark Downe’s” column in the 

Essex County Standard : 

“The records of the parish church of All 
Saints’, Colchester, contain some very in- 
teresting items which do not seem to have 
attracted muchattention untillately. Through 
the kindness of Mr. A. Weddell, church- 
warden, who has been going through the 
books with a view to giving the public the 
benefit of some of these records, I am able 
to reproduce two handbills which are of 
special interest just now, as showing the dif- 
ference between volunteering at the present 
time, and volunteering a hundred years ago. 
The first bill, issued in 1795, was as follows: 


WANTED 
For the United Parishes of All Saints’, Holy 
Trinity, and St. Runwald’s, in the 
Borough of Colchester, 
TWO VOLUNTEERS 
For His Majesty’s 
NAVAL SERVICE. 


To each of whom, if approved and accepted by 
the Regulating Officer appointed to examine such 
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Volunteers according to the directions of the Act 
of Parliament in that case provided, a bounty of 
TWENTY GUINEAS 
Will be given. 


Apply to Rosert BEEcu, at the Castle Inn, in 
the Parish of All Saints’, Colchester. 


tS A Reward of 
THREE GUINEAS 
Each will also be given to any person bringing 
such Volunteers as soon as brought. 


Colchester: Printed by W. Keymer, jun.] 


“Tt appears that in response to the bill 
two men were obtained, named W. Powell 
and John Gibbs, and besides a beunty of 
twenty guineas these ‘volunteers’ actually 
also received the fee of £3 3s. each for 
bringing themselves in. The total cost was 
£54 16s. 1d., which was jointly borne by 
the three parishes in proportion to their 
population. 

“The absurdity of allowing a bringing-in fee 
to the volunteer himself seems to have been 
realized after this experience in 1795, and in 
the second bill, dated 1796, the offer of such 
an extra bonus is prudently omitted. The 
bill, a copy of which is also preserved in the 
Churchwarden’s Book, is worded as follows: 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 
For the parish of All Saints’, Colchester, 
ONE VOLUNTEER 
for His Majesty’s 
NAVAL SERVICE, 
To whom, if approved and accepted by the Regulat- 
ing Officer appointed for that purpose, according to 
the directions of the Act of Parliament in that case 
provided, a bounty of 
TWENTY GUINEAS 
Will be given. 
Apply to Mr. Rosert BEEc# at the Castle Inn, 
in the parish of All Saints’, Colchester. 


Colchester: Printed by W. KEyMER, jun.] 


“This bill produced no response at all. 
Not a man in the parish was willing to serve 
his country even for a bounty of twenty 
guineas ; and a further effort had to be made 
by uniting with the parishes of Holy Trinity, 
Berechurch, and St. Runwald’s, as the result 
of which at last the services were secured of 
one Abraham Gale, the total cost to the 
parish of All Saints’ alone being £29 os. 6d.” 


Antiquarian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
Sor insertion under this heading.) 


SALES. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE con- 
cluded on Saturday the three days’ sale of the 
collection of coins and medals of the late Mr. 
A. W. Hankin, of Hatfield, Herts. The total 
amounted to £1,769, the more important lots being 
as follows:—Roman coins: Julius Cesar and 
Octavius, head of Augustus to right, very fine 
specimen of this rare coin, £11 tos. (Spink); 
Caligula and Germanicus, head of latter to right, 
very fine, {10 5s. (Tyke); Vitellius, Concordia 
seated to left, very rare, £10 12s. (Tyke); Plotina, 
Empress seated to left holding trophy, £10 Ios. 
(Stapleton) ; Pertinax, Letitia to left, extremely 
rare, {12 17s. (Tyke); and Severus Alexander, 
Pax to left, £10 15s. (Heish). English coins: 
Henry VIII., sovereign, first coinage, fine and very 
rare, £13 58. (Ready); Edward VI., sovereign, very 
fine example, £26 (Ready) ; Mary, sovereign, 1553, 
£15 (Weight); Mary, Rial, 1553, Queen standing 
in ship, M on flag at stern, extremely rare, £49 
(Ready); Elizabeth, Rial, Queen standing in ship, 
E on flag at prow, £13 10s. (Weight); James I., 
Rial, King in ship to left, Ion flag at prow, £31 Ios. 
(Ready); James I., fifteen-shilling piece, very fine 
example, £24 (Ready); Charles I., three-pound 
piece, Oxford mint, 1642, a fine round example, 
£16 (Spink); another, of the same mint, 1644, £21 
(Spink); Anne, five guineas, 1703, Vigo beneath 
bust, £13 (Ready); George I., five guineas, 1717, 
very fine, £21 1os. (Spink) ; and Victoria, pattern 
five-pound piece, 1839, £18 5s. (Lincoln).—Times, 


April 3. 
~~ % «8 


Messrs. Hodgson included in their sale last week: 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, with Supplement, 16 vols, 
£30. Gay's Fables, 2 vols., 1727-38, £9. Oxford 
Almanacs, 2 vols. £5. Oliver, Sketches in New 
Zealand, 8 coloured plates, £6 12s. 6d. Notes and 
Queries, 1874-98, 50 vols., £9 15s. Celebrated 
Trials, 20 vols., £6 2s. 6d. Yule’s Cathay, 2 vols., 
£4 17s. 6d. Navy Records Society’s Publications, 
first 16 vols., £5 7s. 6d.—A theneum, April 7. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES.—March 8.—Viscount 
Dillon, president, in the chair—Mr. W. J. C. 
Moens, as local secretary for Hants, reported that 
the fine thirteenth-century undercroft in Simnel 
Street, Southampton, which has long been 
threatened with destruction, has, it is believed, 
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at last been saved by a resolution of the Town 
Council: ‘‘ That in dealing with the question of 
the remaining sites in Simnel Street the new road- 
way be so arranged as to prevent the unnecessary 
demolition of the undercroft, and that all previous 
resolutions to the contrary be rescinded.’’—-Mr. C. 
Trice Martin communicated some historical notes 
on a MS. letter of Lord Scrope, Lord-Lieutenant 
of the North, dated September 9, 1625, giving 
orders for the defence of the coast.—Mr. C. H. 
Read exhibited a curious bronze vessel from 
Wheathamstead, Herts, which, from its discovery 
with a glass tumbler of a recognised Saxon type, 
could be proved to be of the same period, notwith- 
standing certain peculiarities which at first sight 
seemed to betoken an Oriental origin. 

March 15.--Viscount Dillon, president, in the 
chair.—Mr. C. H. Read exhibited a bone stylus of 
medizval date, and some flint implements from 
Egypt, with curious evidence of comparatively late 
patination, although claimed by some to be of very 
remote antiquity—Mr. O. M. Dalton communi- 
cated an account of a Byzantine silver treasure 
from Cyprus, consisting of (x) a flat dish, possibly 
a paten; (2) a small vessel for suspension, perhaps 
part of acenser; (3) a basin; and (4) a number of 
silver spoons with curiously ornamented bowls.— 
Mr. Haverfield read a paper on Roman tin-mining 
in Cornwall in connection with an ingot of tin 
found long ago at Carnuntun, and lent for exhibi- 
tion by the Royal Institution of Cornwall. On 
this ingot he had detected some stamps which, 
though faint, might be reasonably taken as (1) a 
Roman Emperor’s head of a fourth-century type, 
and (2) the letters pp NN (dominorum nostrorum), 
which indicate official control in the fourth century. 
This ingot is the first discovered, and as yet the 
only actual proof of Roman tin-mining in Cornwall, 
but, from a variety of cumulative evidence, Mr. 
Haverfield argued that the early Cornish tin-trade 
died out near the beginning of the Christian era, 
and was not revived till after the middle of the 
third century.—-Mr. W. Gowland pointed out that 
the stamps had been impressed when the metal 
was cold, and hence not necessarily at the mine, 
but very probably by a Roman trader or officer at 
the coast where it was found. They would hence 
seem to indicate Roman trade rather than Roman 
mining, and especially so as at the Roman mines of 
lead and copper the inscriptions were always either 
cast on the ingots or stamped on them when they 
were red hot. He did not agree with Mr. Haver- 
field that the absence of Roman-stamped ingots of 
tin, excepting that described, proved that tin-mining 
was not carried on during the whole time of the 
Roman occupation. It merely showed that the 
miners were not under Roman control. He believed 
that the Romans only held the coast of Cornwall, 
and that the inland mining — were never 
subdued, although they were on friendly trading 
relations with the Romans on their borders; also 
that these people continued to carry on the tin- 
mining in which they were engaged when the 
Romans came to Britain, for from what we know 
of the character of the Romans it is not unreason- 
able to hold that they would not suppress this 


industry, but would rather foster it for their own 
benefit. The number of unstamped ingots and 
lumps which have been found in the mining 
districts also support this view.—Atheneum, 


March 24. 
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BriTIsH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—At the 
meeting held on March 21, Mr. Charles Lynam, 
F.S.A., hon. treasurer, in the chair, the Rev. H. J 

Dukinfield Astley, editorial secretary, exhibited, 
gave an account of, and read some extracts from, 
two ancient registers of the parish of Sydestone, 
Norfolk. The more ancient one dates from 1585 
to 1684. The first entries are in English, but from 
1604 to 1606 they are in Latin. From 1620 to 
1660 each page is attested by the rector, from 1653 
as Parliamentary Registrar. There are several 
interesting features in these registers, one being 
page 62 in the older book, which is a palimpsest, 
and on turning the page upside down two curious 
entries with regard to the observance of the Lenten 
Fast may be read respecting two old ladies, one 
‘‘aged fourscore yeare and sicke and weake of 
body, so yt ye observance of Lent according to ye 
Lawes and Customes of this Kingdome would be 
most prejudiciall and apparently hurtfull to her old 
and crazy body, she is permitted ye eating of flesh 
for ye space of eight dayes next ensuing according 
to ye statute in ye case by me Edward Corbett, 
rector.’’ The name of the lady is obliterated, but 
in the other case, the wording of which is equally 
quaint, the lady is the wife of Sir Edward Peyton, 
Knight and Baronet. The second register of Syde- 
stone dates from 1689 to 1741, and contains many 
references to burials in woollen from 1680 to 1692, 
also a record of all briefs received and collections 
made thereupon from 1707 to 1746.—A paper was 
also read by Mr. Edward Lovett on ‘‘ Title Records 
and Accounts by Wooden Tallies.’’ The author 
showed the connection between modern customs 
and the ways of primitive man in the use of tallies, 
not only in Europe, but in all parts of the world. 
A full and interesting description of the hop-tallies 
was given. The paper was illustrated by many 
examples of tallies—lamb-tallies, fish-tallies, hop- 
tallies, and some bakers’-tallies, still used in France, 
which are notched on a hazel stick. These tallies 
are all split in such a way that no other than the 
counter part can possibly fit the notches, therefore 
the record is absolutely true and forgery is impossi- 
ble. In the discussion following the paper Dr. 
Winstone, Dr. W. de Gray Birch, Mr. Gould, 
Mr. Compton, Mr. Astley, and others took part. 
—Mrs. Day exhibited a little book in admirable 
preservation, entitled ‘‘ Basilikon Doron, or His 
Majesty’s-instruction to his dearest sonne Henry 
the Prince” at London, 1603. 

April 4.--W. de Gray Birch, Esq., LL.D., 
F.S.A., in the chair.—Dr. Winstone exhibited two 
copper medals dated respectively 1794 and 1795. 
These medals were issued to commemorate the 
trial and acquittal on the charge of high treason of 
Thomas Hardy and Isaac Eaton, and they afford 
interesting evidence of the great political struggle 
existing at the period between the landed proprietors 
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and the trading classes. Descriptive of these 
medals Dr. Winstone read a valuable paper on 
the political history of Parliamentary Reform.— 
The hon. secretary announced that the annual 
meeting would be held on May 2, at 4.30 p.m., at 
32, Sackville Street.—Communicated by the Hon. 


Secretary. 
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RoyAL ARcH#OLOGICAL InsTITUTE. — General 
meeting, Wednesday, April 4, Sir Henry H. 
Howorth, president, in the chair.—Mr. Miller 
Christy exhibited and described a rubbing of an 
incised slab to Jehan de Trouville, date 1305, at 
Héricourt-en-Caux, Normandy; also rubbings of 
priests from the churches of Middleton and Brad- 
well, both dated 1349, and of foreign origin. In 
illustration of Mr. Christy's paper, Mr. Mill 
Stephenson, F.S.A., exhibited several other rub- 
bings of incised slabs from various parts of Eng- 
land.—Sir Henry H. Howorth read a paper on 
the ‘‘Cyclic Poems and the Homeric Question.” 
In this paper the author tried to show that the 
Greek romantic Epos relating to the tale of Troy, 
and the story of Thebes, was preserved originally 
in a mass of poetry afterwards known as Cyclic, 
and that these so-called Cyclic poems, instead of 
being younger than the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
were really earlier and older. The Iliad and the 
Odyssey were really portions of the old Epos 
glorified, and put into splendid shape by a master 
poet Homer, whose materials were already at hand 
in a shape very like the so-called Cyclic poems, 
and the author argued that the two poems just 
mentioned presuppose and take for granted the 
stories told in the Cyclic poems. He examined at 
length the evidence for attributing these latter poems 
to the several authors to whom they have been 
assigned, and showed how utterly contradictory 
and late and worthless the evidence on the matter 
is; that in early times these poems were treated 
either as anonymous or assigned to Homer himself; 
that they are very old and were the principal mine 
from which the old Greek tragedians took their 
subjects, and from which the early potters took 
theirs; and compared them, in regard to the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, with the medizval romances 
towards such poems as Malory and the Idylls of 
the Kings.—J. Wickham Legg, M.D., F.S.A., read 
a paper on ‘‘ The Gift of a Papal Cap and Sword 
to Henry VII.’ The paper contained a transcript 
of a Cotton manuscript, describing the arrival of 
the Pope’s Cubicular (Bishop of Concordia) in 
England, and the ceremonious delivery of the cap 
and sword at St. Paul’s in the late autumn of 1488. 
The speech made by the Cubicular on this occasion 
had been preserved by the poet laureate, and the 
divine service had been found transcribed into a 
pontifical in the University Library at Cambridge. 
During the ceremony a London fog had come on 
‘so that no man of a great season could tell where 
the King was.”’ A second gift of the same decora- 
tions was also made to the same King by Alex- 
ander VI. on All Saints’ Day, 1496, and a third b 

Julius II. at Midsummer, 1505. Other Englis 

sovereigns had also received the same, and the 
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paper ended with an attempt to explain the appear- 
ance of these gifts to sovereigns from the ceremonies 
of the papal chapel on Christmas Eve.—Messrs. 
Baylis, Green, and Hope took part in the discus- 
sion.— Communicated by the Hon. Secretary. 
%s*% Ss 

Society OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND.—March 12, 
the Hon. John Abercromby in the chair. The 
first paper was an account of the excavation of 
the Roman station at Camelon, near Falkirk—Dr. 
Christison, the secretary, noticing the general 
history of the place; Mr. Mungo Buchanan, Fal- 
kirk, describing the plans, showing the ancient 
form and disposition of the ramparts and ditches, 
and the included buildings ; and Dr. Joseph Ander- 
son describing the collections of pottery, ornaments 
of bronze, implements of iron, and objects of stone 
and bone found during the progress of the excava- 
tions.—In the paper which followed, the Bishop of 
Bristol gave an account of a remarkable cup-marked 
boulder at Stresa, on the Lago Maggiore. The 
special interest of this example of archaic sculptur- 
ing lay in the fact that it was named the Saj di 
Gorone, or Stone of the Heel, and the markings 
on it were accounted for by a legend, which he 
had also found associated with a cup-marked slab 
near Zmutt, in the Zermatt valley, which repre- 
sented them as having been worn in the boulder 
by the rotation of the heels of the Pagan orators 
turning this way and that when addressing the 
people. This popular or traditional association of 
these sculpturings with heel-marks had not been 
noticed in Britain—In the last paper the Rev. 
Kirkwood Hewat, Prestwick, described and ex- 
hibited photographs of the lower part of the shaft 
and one of the arms of a fine cross sculptured with 
interlacing patterns that had been recently found 
on the farm of Cairn, in the parish of New Cumnock, 
Ayrshire, of which he exhibited photographs. 

April 9, Mr. Thomas Ross in the chair.—In the 
first paper Mr. W. Rae Macdonald, F.S.A. Scot., 
gave a detailed description, illustrated by rubbings, 
of the carved armorial ensigns at Elgin Cathedral, 
the Bishop’s Palace, Pluscarden Priory, and other 
places in the surrounding districts. Sculptured 
coats-of-arms formed a conspicuous decorative 
feature of the fabrics of these and many other 
ancient buildings, as well as on the tombstones in 
the graveyards of ancient churches; and these last 
are often of great interest for the genealogical in- 
formation which they conveyed. A few of those 
that are still decipherable are of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, but the older ones are fast 
becoming obliterated, and hence the desirability of 
obtaining permanent records.—Rev. David John- 
stone, minister of Quarff, Shetland, gave an account 
of the discovery of an ancient cemetery of pre- 
historic burials in that parish. In levelling a 
hillock for the plough a crofter came upon a group 
of six cists from 4 feet long by 2 feet broad, and 
the same in depth, to 22 inches long by 14 inches 
in breadth. They were carefully made of slabs set 
on their edges, with the corners jointed with clay, 
and the covering slab also cemented with clay. In 
the largest cist was an unburnt burial, in one of 
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the smaller cists was a clay urn, and in two others 
broken fragments of steatite urns. The smaller 
cists contained ashes, mixed with burnt bones, 
showing that the burials had been after cremation. 
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A meeting of the NEwcasTLE SociETy OF ANTI- 
QUARIES was held on March 28 in the library of 
the Castle. Mr. Cadwallader J. Bates presided.— 
Mr. R. Blair exhibited a rough plan made by 
Nicholas Fairles, J.P., about 1770 or 1780, of foun- 
dations of buildings, etc., discovered at the Lawe, 
South Shields.—A reference to an old wall in 
Pilgrim Street led Mr. Oliver Heslop to say that 
the route of the Roman wall through Newcastle 
was purely conjectural. The line given in Brand’s 
map was obviously impossible, and would have to 
be rectified —Dr. Thomas Hodgkin contributed an 
obituary notice of Mr. Richard S. Ferguson, F.S.A., 
late Chancellor of Carlisle.—Mr. S. S. Carr gave 
a paper on “ The Lacys of Tynemouth, Newcastle, 
and Eden Lacy.”’—Mr. Cadwallader J. Bates read 
a paper on ‘‘The Road to Prztorium’’ and on 
‘‘ The Roman Names of Bewcastle, Ambleside, and 
Watercrook near Kendal.” He referred to the 
doubt in which they were left as to the actual 
position of Pretorium from York, and discussed 
the theories that were held as to its site. The first 
theory was that Pretorium was at Filey or Brid- 
lington. The prevalent theory was that it was at 
Brough on the Humber. The sensible theory was 
that it was at or near Whitby. He expressed the 
hope that the Society of the East Riding of York- 
shire and others would, by the excavations which 
they had begun, lead to a successful conclusion. 
He mentioned that he was led to the subject by 
Mr. Heslop’s description of Watling Street in the 
County History. Mr. Heslop left it at Stagshaw- 
bank, and it was interesting to trace the street from 
its commencement at Rochester in Redesdale to its 
terminus at Przetorium. 
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A meeting of the Lonpon AND MIDDLESEX ARCH2- 
OLOGICAL Society was held at the London Institu- 
tion on March 6, when a paper on ‘‘ The Anglo-Saxon 
Settlement Round London, and Glimpses of Anglo- 
Saxon Life in and near it,’’ was read by Mr. T. W. 
Shore, F.G.S., hon. organizing secretary. In this 
paper he drew attention to the internal communi- 
cations of London in Saxon times, and the evidence 
of the use of the Roman roads, and to the vast 
forest area round London at that date. He showed 
that a great woodland area in an age when pit coal 
was not used was a necessity to any city for fuel, 
and for charcoal in the metallic arts of the period. 
The evidence of the earliest trade of London was 
fully discussed, as being chiefly carried on by 
Frisians and Gotlanders, people of the same races 
as the original settlers in Kent. Mr. Shore re- 


ferred to his papers published in the Antiquary 
during last year on ‘‘ Ancient Kentish Colonies in 
Anglo-Saxon England,” and to the natural channel 
for colonization which the Thames afforded to the 
Kentish people, who had no hinterland for expan- 
sion. 


London he described as a commercial prize, 





which came successively under the dominion or 
overlordship of all the leading Anglo-Saxon king- 
doms during the so-called Heptarchy, Kent being 
the first which exercised dominion over it. He 
fully discussed the evidence of an original Kentish 
settlement in and round London, and drew special 
attention to two points of resemblance to Kentish 
customs which survived in the City of London 
itself, first the personal freedom of all its inhabi- 
tants, and, secondly, the custom of inheritance by 
all the sons equally. This latter custom in London 
Mr. Shore deduced from the charter of William 
the Conqueror to the city, in which the words occur, 
“And I will that every child be his father’s heir 
after his father’s day” (not his or her father’s). He 
thought the significance of this survival had been 
overlooked, and questioned the statements of legal 
writers who had copied from one another for cen- 
turies, that the custom of partible inheritance was 
general, no proof being given by them, whereas a 
writer in Henry II.’s time says such a custom was 
not allowed in the law courts of his day without 
proof of its immemorial usage. As the custom 
survived on so few manors out of Kent, it could 
not have been general, for if it had it is likely 
that it would have been easy to have proved its 


antiquity. 
6 8 2% 

At a meeting of the East RipinGc ANTIQUARIAN 
Society on March 20, Mr. J. R. Boyle, F.S.A., in 
a paper on the ‘Court Rolls of Myton Manor,” 
stated that one of the results of Canon Maddock’s 
paper on the ‘‘ Manor Court Rolls of Patrington,”’ 
read at the last meeting of the society, had been 
to bring to light a long and interesting series of the 
Court Rolls of another East Riding Manor, com- 
mencing in 1360. The originals of these rolls, as 
well as two huge folio volumes, containing tran- 
scripts of them, had come into his possession 
during the last few weeks, and one of these volumes 
was certainly the most magnificent specimen of 
seventeenth-century caligraphy it had ever been 
his pleasure to meet with.—Colonel Pudsey read 
a paper on ‘‘ The Sieges of Hull,” in the course of 
which he said it was common to speak of the siege 
of Hull in the singular, but as a matter of fact 
there were two sieges. Colonel Pudsey described 
the dress, outfit, and armaments of the seventeenth 
century, and he exhibited a cannon ball 6} inches in 
diameter, weighing 341b. 13 0z., which was found 
near the Town Hall.—Colonel Pudsey was thanked 
for his paper, on the motion of Dr. Lambert, 
who said it was interesting to note how much the 
methods of warfare in the olden times resembled 
the operations at Kimberley and Mafeking. In 
fact, Cromwell's soldiers, he believed, were practi- 
cally dressed in khaki. 


~ 6 97 


At the March meeting of the GLascow ARCH#O- 
LOGICAL Society, Dr. David Murray in the chair, 
Mr. James Paton, curator of the Glasgow Cor- 
poration Museums, showed a number of book- 
bindings, some of which are of historical and 
others of artistic interest. The most important 
historical one was a book which belonged to 
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Queen Mary’s husband, James Hepburn, Earl of 
Bothwell, and contains his name and arms on part 
of the original cover, which is still preserved. 
Mr. Paton also showed a book which belonged to 
James VI.—a contemporary Scottish binding—and 
another Scottish binding which belonged to Mr. 
John Rollock, Principal of Edinburgh University 
about the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Subsequently he exhibited a number of remarkable 
forgeries which had been perpetrated within the 
last twenty or thirty years by a very skilful French 
binder named Hacquet. This man, who was em- 
co by the Duc d’Aumale at Chantilly, had 
ecome acquainted with very fine and rare bindings, 
and succeeded in imitating them with great per- 
fection. The forgeries were passed off as originals 
on London collectors at very high prices, and when 
the fraud was discovered they were sold at very 


much less. 
6 7 


The annual general meeting of the SussEx ARcH£o- 
LOGICAL Society was held at Lewes on March 21, 
when a very satisfactory report was presented, in the 
course of which it was stated that a sub-committee 
had been appointed to examine and report on the 
mural paintings of Sussex churches, and take such 
steps as might be necessary to preserve those now 


existing. Interesting papers were then read by 
Mr. P. M. Johnston on “Ford and its Church,”’ 
illustrated by reproductions of sundry mural 


paintings therein; Mr. Boyson on ‘The Black 
Marble Columns at Lewes Priory”; and the Rev. 
W. Hudson on “A Tax or Rate Book, 1515 to 
1548, formerly belonging to the Corporation of 
Pevensey.” 

An ordinary meeting of thesociety was held at East- 
bourne on March 27. Canon Goodwyn presided, 
and made copious quotations from and some inci- 
dental observations upon ‘A Seventeenth-Century 
Churchwarden’s Account Book of Eastbourne 
Parish." Papers were also read by Mr. Boyson on 
“Some Encaustic Tiles and other Objects recently 
discovered at Lewes Priory,” and by the Rev. 
W. Hudson, F.S.A., on ‘The Early History and 
Connection of the Manor of Eastbourne.” 


~ 6 95 


On March 21, Mr. F. B. Andrews read a paper to 
the BirMINGHAM ARCHOLOGICAL SocIETY on 
“‘Medizval Tithe Barns." He explained that from 
about the beginning of the thirteenth century to 
the end of the fourteenth the finest of them were 
erected. They received not only tithe payments in 
kind, but rental payment as well, also in kind, for 
various sub-let monastic lands; and further they 
were used to store the crops raised by the monks 
on their own lands, and only in later days had they 
been known under the general name of tithe barns. 
Each monastery and religious house had its chief 
barn, and smaller barns wereattached to every parish 
—called rector’s barns, of which a large number still 
existed. There was a very fine barn at Breedon, 
Worcestershire ; at Littleton, near Evesham, there 
was a huge barn, and in Gloucestershire there 
was a magnificent specimen at Frocester. A very 


elegant but small barn was to be found close to 





Stanway House, below Evesham. These and 
many others the lecturer made very interesting to 
the audience by the descriptive vein in which he 
told their story. 


~ a % 
At the March meeting of the Hawick ARcH#o- 
LOGICAL Society, Mr. J. J. Vernon read the second 
part of his paper on the ‘ Parish and Kirk of 
Hawick, 1711-1725." Mr. Vernon described the 
life and work of Mr. Robert Cunningham, who in 
1712 succeeded Mr. Orrock, the first minister of 
Hawick after the Revolution, and gave an interest- 
ing description of the parish Sunday 200 years ago. 
Both before and between the services of the day 
the people loitered in the sunshine among the 
gravestones, conversing no doubt about their 
ordinary affairs, a practice which the minister and 
session tried repeatedly to put down, but without 
success. Having otherwise but few opportunities 
of meeting friends and acquaintances, many, espe- 
cially country people, were in sympathy with the 
young man who declared that he ‘‘ wadna gie the 
crack in the kirkyaird for twae days’ preachin’!” 
The forenoon service then occupied about two 
hours and three-quarters. 


~ 8 2 
Several societies have been holding their annual 
meeting. The HampsHirE FIELD CLUB AND 
ARCHZOLOGICAL SociETY met at Winchester on 
March 29, when a satisfactory report was pre- 
sented. The annual meeting of the Axbridge 
branch of the SoMERSET ARCH OLOGICAL SOCIETY 
was held at Weston-super-Mare on March 27, and 
that of the DERBYSHIRE ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
at Derby on April 2. At the latter meeting Sir 
H. Bemrose, M.P., presided, and papers were read 
by Mr. John Ward on “‘ Roman Roads and Stations 
in Derbyshire,’’ and by Mr. Arnold Bemrose on 
‘‘ Evidences of Volcanic Action and Movement in 
Ice-work in some of the Railway Cuttings near 
Ashbourne.” 
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Reviews and Motices 
of j2ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


NoTES ON THE EARLY SCULPTURAL CROSSES, 
SHRINES, AND MONUMENTS IN THE PRESENT 
DiocEsE OF CARLISLE. By the late Rev. 
W. S. Calverley, F.S.A. Edited by W. G. 
Collingwood, M.A. Portrait and many illus- 
trations. Kendal: T. Wilson, 1899. 8vo., 
pp. xix, 319. 

It is sad to think that Mr. Calverley should 
not have lived to bring out this most interesting 
volume. For many years Mr. Calverley was one 
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of the most regular and valued contributors to the 
annual volumes of the Cumberland and West- 
moreland Antiquarian Society on the pre-Roman 
sculptured stones of the district. Papers of his on 
kindred subjects were also contributed occasionally 
to the proceedings of other provincial societies, as 
well as to the Archa@ological Fournal, and to the 
columns of this magazine. It had always been his 
intention to gather them together, and, filling up 
the deficiencies, make them into a volume com- 
pletely illustrative of the district. Ill health, how- 
ever, set in a few years ago, and Mr. Calverley 
eventually succumbed before his magnum opus was 
accomplished. His papers were placed in the 
capable hands of his friend and fellow-worker 
Mr. Collingwood, the well-known author of the 
Life and Work of Fohn Ruskin. The result is that 
we now have a full and scholarly account of all the 
early sculptural crosses, shrines, and monuments 
of Cumberland. The greater part of the volume 
is the work of Mr. Calverley, but very much that 

















Fic. 1. 


is of value—printed in smaller type—is contributed 
by Mr. Collingwood. 

The illustrations—without which the book would 
be comparatively valueless—are of frequent occur- 
rence, numbering nearly 150. They consist of 
photographs, sketches, lithographs, tracings, en- 
gravings, and maps, and are largely the work of 
Mr. Calverley, who was as assiduous with his 
pencil as with his pen. 

The idea of the volume is to give an account of 
the Christian relics of the north-west corner of 
England, from the time when the Romans left up 
to the twelfth century, when a new order of things 
came into being, and the idea has been excellently 
and thoroughly carried out. Every possible variety 








of interlacing work is found on these numerous 
remains, which are here divided into three groups 
of (1) Anglian, (2) Cumbrian, and (3) Irish Viking 
types. At least four distinct varieties of runes are 
also noted and illustrated in the Cumberland 
memorials. The beautiful examples of lofty crosses 
at Gosforth and Bewcastle are described with 
much detail, whilst every attention has been given 
to the humbler memorials. Those who know the 
district will be delighted at the fulness and com- 
pleteness of the work, whilst those who are not 
acquainted with it will be astonished and delighted 
at the abundance and interest of the remains. It is 
the best book yet produced on pre-Norman sculpture. 


* * x 


A History oF Gotuic ART IN ENGLAND. By 
Edward Prior, M.A, With illustrations by 
Gerald C. Horsley. Plans and diagrams. 
London: George Bell and Sons, 1900. Pp. xiv, 
465. Price 31s. 6d. net. 

The last half-century has seen an immense 
number of books and treatises issued by the 
English press on the subject of our National 
Church architecture, until it seemed almost im- 
possible to say anything fresh or freshly suggestive 
on the subject. But this apparent impossibility 
has been accomplished by Mr. Prior, and most 
worthily illustrated by Mr. Horsley. We have no 
hesitation in saying that this is not only a scholar] 
and thoughtful work, but one possessing po: 4 
originality, and showing a remarkable power of 
generalizing from carefully gleaned details. It is 
certain to take a high if not a standard place in 
the history of English Gothic art. 

These are the days in which there is a tendency 
to let our patriotism run somewhat wild in various 
directions, and this book will be none the less 
welcome as it proves beyond the power of gain- 
saying that the notion of England having borrowed 
the best of its architectural ideas of France—so 
generally insisted on in many quarters—is a fond 
thing vainly invented. This is established to the 
hilt by means of maps and diagrams which show 
the area of Gothic building both in the transi- 
tional stage under Henry II. and Richard I., and 
in the later and intensely national development 
under Henry III. The opening chapter, on 
“Gothic Art in England and France”’ is admir- 
ably done, and shows that the French art of that 
small central territory known as the Ile de France 
—merely about the size of Yorkshire—grew up 
under a peculiar social stimulus. Philip Augustus 
united the commons against the abbots, and their 
great secular cathedrals were the result of an 
artistic people rising in revolt against the pressure 
of monastic domination, But in England it was 
the clergy rather than the laity that led the way. 
The force of our architecture was in the main 
monastic. At the beginning it had been Bene- 
dictine, and afterwards the vigour of reformed 
monasticism under the English Cistercians carried 
it forwards, the square ends of their great churches 
always showing a ‘‘leaven of the native Saxon 
heritage that had come to it through the Celtic 
memories of the first British Church.” 
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Mr. Prior also shows, after a most interesting 
fashion, that although all Gothic architecture was 
church-building, still the religious application has 
its mundane side. He points out that it was the 
priest, the noble, and the burgess whose faiths were 
successively expressed in the fabrics of our land. 
In the thirteenth century the motive power came 
mainly from the priest; church building minis- 
tered not only to his religion, but to his exclusive- 
ness as the ordained of God, to the ambition of his 
monastery, or to the grandeur of his see. The 
thirteenth century was the golden age of the 
Church in England ; at that period it was a bul- 
wark to resist both papal aggression and feudal 
tyranny, and its architecture expresses not only its 
dominant influence but its national power. In the 
fourteenth century pomp and luxury caused many 
of the leading ecclesiastics to ape the knights and 
nobles of the day, and ‘‘the caste of the nobles 
and not of the priest is expressed by the churches” 
of that epoch. But towards the end of our Gothic 
art, neither knight nor priest represented the preva- 
lent social feeling. The great towns with their 
wealthy traders had come to the front. ‘‘ The rich 
cloth-maker had purchased manor and living, and 
the manor-houses and parish churches that he 
built were superseding the castles and monasteries 
of an earlier time, and the architecture took a 
bourgeois colouring from this connection. Finally 
the Wars of the Roses practically exterminated 
feudal aristocracy; there were left a people and 
a king.” The fifteenth century architecture was 
sober and domestic. 

Another special characteristic of this volume is 
the able way in which the connection between 
architecture and the geology of the different parts 
of England is worked out. This has been alluded 
to by previous writers, but has never before been 
so carefully treated. It might, too, have been 
pointed out that the very reason of the rich variety 
to be found in English ‘parish churches of our 
different counties, which is not found in any other 
part of Christendom to anything like the same 
extent, is the fact that our island home presents 
so unusually great a number of geological contrasts 
within a small area. It is this fact that is mainly 
responsible for the striking difference between the 
village churches of Somersetshire and North York- 
shire, or those of Norfolk and Northamptonshire. 

Mr. Horsley’s illustrations in this fine volume— 
three of which the courtesy of the publishers has 
enabled us to reproduce—are bold, original, and 
most effective; especially is this the case in dealing 
with the sculpture of the thirteenth century. A 
an example is the drawing of a capital at the 
enland church of West Walton (Fig. 1), with its 
crown of conventional leafage. The less delicate but 
effective treatment of stiff foliage in the North of 
England is well shown in the corbel from the 
transept of Rivaulx Abbey (Fig. 2). Particularly 
fine, too, is Mr. Horsley’s drawing of one of the 
prolonged corbels in the south transept of York 
Minster (Fig. 3), which supports the vaulting 
shafts above the main arcade. 

This charmingly written and beautifully illus- 
trated volume demands a far more extended notice 


than the exigencies of space will permit in this 
magazine, and it must suffice to say that we desire 
to commend it without reserve. True, there are 
some small blemishes, but they are not material. 














Among them may be noted a certain carelessness 
as to locality. Standlake, for instance, is not in 
Northamptonshire, nor is Blithfield in Derbyshire. 
Such faults as these can easily be amended in 
another edition. 

* * * 


GREEK TERRACOTTA STATUETTES. By C. A. 
Hutton, with a preface by A. S. Murray, LL.D. 
Coloured and other plates. London: Seeley 
and Co., 1899. Pp. xvi, 78. Price 7s. net. 


“‘ Why should little things be blamed ? 
Little things for grace are famed. 
Love, the wingéd and the wild, 
Love was once a little child.” 


There is no doubt that it is a happy notion of 
Miss Hutton’s to have illustrated her treatise on 
these terracotta statuettes of ancient Greece from 
the metrical epigrams of that same world, such 
as the one above quoted. These are the ‘‘little 
things ”’ of the magnificent Greek art, and certainly 
they ‘for grace are famed.” The delicately tinted 
and exquisitely shaped figures of men and women, 
children, gods, and goddesses, with here and there 
a beast of land or sea, are known to all who love 
what Pindar called ‘‘ the lovely things of Hellas.” 
In England we have a noble collection in our 
British Museum, from which nearly all Miss 
Hutton’s examples are taken. 

This welcome piece of scholarly, if, as we feel bound 
to say, ill-arranged, work ‘‘ is addressed to that wider 
public which, though not repelled by the archzo- 
logical interest of these images, is mainly attracted 
by their esthetic charm, and curious as to the 
circumstances under which they had their being, 
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and the civilization which they represent.” We 
think Miss Hutton is right, and we hope she will 
be successful in her purpose. Out of his Hellenic 
wisdom Dr. Murray in his preface writes that 
“‘what we admire through an acquired taste, the 
old Greeks for whom these things were made 
admired instinctively ;” that is why in this as in 
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of the high artistic level of popular taste in 
Greece.”’ It is not only that they were made for 
offerings upon altars or to be deposited in tombs; 
they were clearly, as the pathetic story from 
Pompeii suggests (p. 8), regarded as precious objets 
de vertu, perhaps as ornaments of the Attic home. 
He was a Philistine of Hellas who, according to 
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other departments of Greek art, we should gladly 
accept instruction from those competent to inform. 
The contemplation of these images, which are 
often excellently preserved, in the light of such a 
work as the present, is a source of pleasure and 
a means of correcting taste. As Miss Hutton says 
(p. 14), these statuettes ‘afford convincing proof 
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Lucian (p. 18), said in advising a friend to cultivate 
solid learning, ‘‘ otherwise you will be like potters’ 
work, all blue and red outside, and all clay and 
rubbish inside.” The best of these figures, the 
moulding and perfecting of which are here well 
described, came from Beeotia and Attica in the 
palmy days of Greek thought and art in the fifth 
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and fourth centuries before Christ. The most 
charming individuality appears on those which 
date from the city of Tanagra in the former pro- 
vince, and it is fitting that this should give to these 
images their popular name (p. 17); but Athens 
bears the chief prize in the opinion of Miss Hutton, 
for her artists put into these little figures some- 
thing of the nobility of design and purity of outline 
which have made her marble works the envy of 
artistic posterity. Moreover, in several instances 
we may trace the connection between the aims of 
the sculptor and the image-maker (e¢.g., Fig. 35, 
where, comically enough, Pan offers to the baby 
Dionysus the bunch of grapes which surely is the 
missing object in the superb Olympian group by 
Praxiteles of Hermes and Dionysus). It is in these 
and similar groups that the Greek artist allows 
himself, as so rarely, to be humorous almost to 
jocosity. We beg leave to differ from Miss Hutton 
on this small point of criticism (p. 74). After all, 
even in the tenderest and daintiest of these images, 
there is a suggestion of that blitheness, that jote de 
vivre, which was eminently characteristic of the 
life of the best Hellas, but was not to be portrayed 
in the more serious marbles. 

In a work like this photography and ‘“ process,” 
elsewhere so doubtful! a blessing in book illustra- 
tion, have produced excellent results. To the 
coloured plates especially we give high praise. 
The only misprint we have found (‘ Fig. 31” for 
“Plate VII.’ on p. 16) is the more to be forgiven 
because it leads us to discover the most charming 
statuette of all. We advise the reader to buy the 
book to find it, and what more can the reviewer be 
expected to say ?—W. H. D. 


x kK * 


CATALOGUE OF A COLLECTION OF OBJECTS ILLUS- 
TRATING THE FOLK-LORE OF Mexico. By 
Professor Frederick Starr. With 32 figures. 
London: For the Folk-Lore Society, D. Nutt, 
1899. 8vo., pp. xv, 132. 

The objects described in this catalogue were 
presented some little time ago by Professor Starr, 
of Chicago, to the Folk-Lore Society, and have 
now a permanent home in the University Museum 
of Archeology and Ethnology at Cambridge. It 
is not too much to say that the collection as a 
whole is one of the most valuable of the kind ever 
gathered together. The catalogue now before us 
is far from being a mere list. It is written by the 
generous donor, and contains not only a full de- 
scription of each object, but incidentally a mass of 
observations of the greatest ethnological interest. 
For instance, pp. 34-67 are given to a descriptive 
sketch of children’s outdoor games, a section 
which is, of course, unrepresented by any of the 
objects in the collection. Folk-lorists will find 
much valuable matter in this section. Old friends 
like hopscotch, kiss-in-the-ring, blindman’s buff, 
marbles, etc., reappear but slightly disguised. 
The objects in the collection, numbering more 
than 600, illustrate the daily life of that large part 
of the Mexican population of whom Professor 
Starr says: ‘‘ Their blood is a mixture of Spanish 
and Indian ; their life is a mixture of that of South 


Europe in the fifteenth and of America at the end 
of the nineteenth centuries; their religion is a mix- 
ture of native paganism and imported Christianity.” 
It is seldom that so rich a field is offered to the 
study of the folklorist and the ethnologist. It is 
impossible to mention in detail the objects in the 
collection. They illustrate popular amusements, 
folk-medicine, children’s toys, ceremonies which are 
half Christian, half pagan, etc. A large number of 
skeletons, skulls, and other gruesome toys in the 
list are connected with the Feast of the Dead. 
Holy Week has sundry strange concomitants. On 
the day before Easter, the ‘‘Saturday of Glory,” 
thousands of figures of Judas are sold in the streets. 
They are of all sizes and shapes, and dressed in 
every variety of attire. They are made of card or 
paper-pulp, and filled with or attached to fire- 
works, with which the figure is destroyed. The 
whole volume is full of value and interest, and 
though modestly called a catalogue, is really an 
excellent treatise on Mexican folklore. The 
numerous illustrations add greatly to the value of 
the book. 
x Kk * 


THE ParisH CHURCH OF St. ANDREW'S, SHALFORD. 
By Florence F. Law; illustrations by Mrs. A. J. 
Law. 4to., pp. 55- 

The title-page of this volume—pleasant to look 
at in its coat of whtie vellum cloth—has neither 
publisher's name nor date of issue. It professes to 
deal with the associations of Shalford Church with 
families whose coats of arms are on the font and 
shields in the east window, as described by the 
Essex Archeological Society, with further details 
of certain ancient families. Miss Law, in her pre- 
face, says that the idea in compiling the book was 
to interest some of the parishioners in the history 
of their parish church, and its preservation from 
generation to generation. We fear the success of 
the work in achieving this end will be but small, 
for the book is rather a collection of materials for 
parish history than an attempt at history itself; 
and, moreover, the arrangement of the various 
notes and extracts is somewhat bewildering. 
Heraldic students will find Miss Law's work of 
interest; the coats of arms are well reproduced, 
and the illustrations, mostly from photographs, are 
excellent. There is no index. 


*x* kK * 


The American Antiquarian and Oriental Fournal 
(Chicago) for March and April contains many 
notes and short articles of interest. The longest 
contribution is by Dr. Peet, who writes on the 
“Earliest Constructed Dwellings of Men.” The 
Genealogical Magazine (London: Elliot Stock) for 
April has excellent illustrations of the remarkably 
fine brasses of Margaret, Lady Camoys, and Sir 
John Leventhorpe, in Trotton Church, Sussex. 
The brass of Lady Camoys shows very clearly the 
details of feminine costume at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. 

We have received the first number of the Ruskin 
Union Fournal, the “ organ” of the newly-formed 
Ruskin Union. We are not much in love with 
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societies of this kind, but the Ruskin Union has 
certainly more reason for its existence than some 
similar organizations which have had their little 
day and departed, unlamented. This first number 
of the Journal is chiefly occupied with details of the 
founding of the union, but it also contains a report 
of the address delivered at the inaugural meeting 
on February 8 by the Rev. J. B. Booth, on “‘ The 
Life and Work of John Ruskin.” The hon. secre- 
tary is the Rev. J. B. Booth, M.A., E. 4, The 
Albany, W. 
x ea 


Among the contents of the Architectural Review 
for April are articles on ‘‘ The Life and Works of 
Robert Adams,” by Percy Fitzgerald, F.S.A.; 
“ The Town and Castle of Annecy,” by J. P. Cooper; 
and ‘Early English Craft Gilds,” by the Rev. J. 
M. Lambert. The whole number is profusely and 
beautifully illustrated. The views of Annecy are 
specially charming. The supplement is a capital 
drawing of Wych Street, Strand, by Frank L. 
Emanuel. 

* * * 


The most noteworthy item in Fenland Notes and 
Queries (Peterborough, G. C. Caster) for April is the 
print of a transcript of a MS. book, now in the 
custody of the Rev.S. W. Skene, Vicar of Deeping 
St. James, which contains the accounts of Corpus 
Christi Gild at that parish for nine years, from 
32 Hen. VIII. to 3 Edw. VI. The paper is a 
valuable contribution to the history of the gilds 
which played so prominent a part in the social and 
municipal life of old. 





Correspondence. 


—_- ——_—_ 


CURIOSITIES OF AND IN OUR ANCIENT 
CHURCHES. 


To THE EDITOR. 


In Mr. Henry Philibert Feasy’s interesting series 
of papers upon the above subject, it is not surprising 
an odd discrepancy has occurred. On page 117 we 
read : 

“Stories of country life and labour are not un- 
frequent in these carvings and sculptures ; a good 
series are those of St. Alban’s Abbey Church, upon 
the upper frieze of the watching-tower and on the 
base moulding of the gallery.” 

Where the ‘‘ watching-tower” may be, or what 
‘gallery’ is referred to, is not apparent, perhaps, 
to the casual reader. The versatile writer un- 
doubtedly alludes to the watching-loft that occupies 
the easternmost bay on the north side of the saint’s 
chapel in St. Alban’s Cathedral. In the hollow of 


the central cornice upon the south side, level with 
the floor of the loft, carved in the solid oak, were a 
series of twenty paterz (several of them are now 
gone), all extremely interesting. There is, for 
instance, a man reaping with a sickle, the four 
seasons (one missing), etc. ; whilst on the south side 
is represented a boar-hunt, men wrestling, a sow 
and its litter, a woman milking a cow, fruit-gather- 
ing, and other illustrations of domestic life. Save 
the one at Christchurch Cathedral, Oxford, this is 
the only instance of a watching-loft in England, 
although doubtless other important shrines in 
other cathedrals had the like protections. That at 
St. Alban’s, which is entirely of oak, dates from 
A.D. 1400-20. 

The misereres at Worcester Cathedral are of 
about the same date (A.D. 1397). They exhibit 
many quaint illustrations of the home life of the 
period. For instance, we get upon one a man with 
his boots off, warming his feet by a fire, on which 
boils a pot, the contents of which he is stirring, 
whilst the cat (or dog) looks on contentedly. On 
another an agriculturist sowing seed, with a bag of 
grain strapped over his shoulder, and on a third 
three men reaping corn with sickles. There are 
also a trio of men mowing grass with scythes; a 
swineherd switching down acorns from an oak- 
tree, with a couple of expectant pigs waiting below; 
a sow with five sucking pigs; an immoral woman 
undergoing the punishment of riding the streets 
upon a ram, with a rabbit under her arm, in a prac- 
tically nude state, for she has only a net made with 
very large meshes thrown over her; and on yet 
another is a woman wearing the square head-dress 
of the period, with a distaff, whilst a man by her 
side, with curly locks, is digging with a spade. 

Harry Hens. 


Fair Park, Exeter, 
March 30, 1900. 





NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review, 


TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS, 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 


It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Eaitor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment, 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” éf of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘* ANTIQUARY,” ¢o questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 




















